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TRIBAL DISTRIBUTION IN WASHINGTON 


’ INTRODUCTION 


Although the material on tribal distri- 
bution within the borders of present Wash~ 
ington is still quite fragmentary and con- 
fused, it is high time that it be assembled. 
The accompanying map of tribal territories 
is merely tentative. Its sole purpose is to 
serve as a basis for corrections in the 
light of future field work. 


Completeness by way of inclusion of all 
early references has not been attempted. aS 
have deliberately leaned heavily on the more 
recent ethnographic accounts. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that a modern ethnographer 
will collate and reconcile his data with 
earlier matepial if he takes his task seri- 
ously. The early historical literature con- 
tains an enormous number of references to 
tribes, local groups, and the terfitories 
they occupied. Group names are legion; 
names appear once and vanish from the liter- 
ature; variations of a name occur which may 
or may not pertain to a single people; dia- 
lect and local groups are cited equally as 
"tribes; and so endlessly. Only one who is 
making inquiries among the .surviving Indians 
is in a position to resolve the conflicts: 
{t cannot be attempted here. Hence I have 
included only a modicum of early historical 
material. 


It seems unnecessary to become involved 
in the definition of a tribe. In western 
Washington the villages appear to have been 
largely autonomous in a political sense but 
differentiated only slightly in culture. Lo- 
cal groups of this kind have been marshalled 
by dialect both by the natives and by ethno- 
graphers, who forthwith refer to the dialect 
groups as tribes. Further, present day in- 
formants have great difficulty in answering 
the apparently simple question, to what 
tribe or triblet do they belong. This is 
because the majority combine in their immed~- 
jate ancestry affiliation with a number of 
local groups. That this is not at all-a re- 
sent phenomenon is evidenced by the earl 
accounts, which record the pride displaye 
in studied intermarriage with other peoples, 
especially in the aristocratic classes. The 
upshot is that some of us have solved the 
dilemma by describing these peoples in some- 
what arbitrary groups: groups having some 
degree of community of speech, contiguous 
territory, and a name commonly used in the 
sense of a tribal désignation. 


The situation is much the seme in east~ 
ern Washington, Here were bands whose win~ 


ter villages were fixed but whose summer 
fishing stations were occupied jointly with 
peoples of quite different speech and social 
consciousness. Here too residence with a 
particular local group is no eriterion that 
an individual "belongs" to that tribal or 
national unit. Again dialectic and territor- 
fal community are the cue to the larger 
groupings. At the same time it.is not desir- 
able to assume that dialeot and tribal group- 
ings are one and the same thing. Thus Telit, 
our best authority on the Salish of eastern 
Washington, refers to all the speakers of 
the Okanagon dialect as a unit, subdividing 
them by "tribes" as Okanagon (proper), San- 
poil, Colville, and Lake (Snai~tcEkst, Sina~- 
jextee). This is a mixed classification, 
partly by speech, partly by territory. Lat- 
er information indicates that the Okanagon 
proper were divided into two regionally dis-~- 
tinct groups, the northern Okanagon of Cana- 
da and the Sinkaietk of the Okanogan River 
in Washington. Further the Sinkaietk  com- 
prised a number of partly localized, practi- 
cally autonomous bands, and the severance of 
these from the Methow, Wenatchi, and Moses- 
Columbia on anything but dialectic grounds 
is anything but clearly established. But 
for the purposes of description it has been 
found possible to present the Sinkaietk as a 
unit, as a "tribe," so that they are re- 
ferred to here in that fashion. 


The whole situation is well exemplified 
by Ray, who writes: 


"The term Sanpoil is a French corrup~ 
tion of the native name (snpui:’ luxu) of the 
people who lived at the confluence of the 
Sanpoil and Columbia rivers.... Nespelen, 
likewise, was derived from a native name 
(snspi-’ lem), that of the people at 
mouth of the Nespelem river... 


the 


"Thus originally the names Sanpoil and 
Nespelem were applicable, only to two definite 
settlements among the many autonomous groups 
occupying that. portion of the Columbia river. 
But through subsequent usage by government 
agents and white traders the names of these 
two major groups came to be applied to the 
surrounding peoples as well. The terms, how- 
ever, were not used consistently or in mut- 
ually exclusive senses. Sometimes Sanpoil 
was meant to include the Nespelem; at other 
times it was not. The natives themselves 
have never adopted these designations, A 
man's nativity is still indicated by the old 
village group name, consisting of the village 
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name plus a personifying prefix and suffix. 


"There is, however, a certain justifica- 
tion for grouping together certain villages 
under a common name for the sake of adescorip- 
tion. Although politically autonomous, all 
‘of the ‘villages from the Nespelem river .to 
Hunters were culturally and dialectically 
identical. Moreover they formed a definite 
social unit. They felt far closer ties be~ 
tween one another than betweén themselves 
and the’ people below (scneqaie’tku) or the 
ones above (Colville) .™ 


For the purposes of this paper a "tribe' 
is any group which has figured in the liter- 
ature as a national entity, avoiding as far 
as possible groupings thet area too wide, 


like Teit's dialect groups, and those that 


are too narrow, like the locai village and 
band. Our purpose is not to give final ex- 
pression to the politioal divisions of the 
Washington natives but’ to set down where 
they lived. 


The information is quite unequally dis- 
tributed. For some parts of the state, as 
Puget Sound, the Olympic peninsula, and the 
northeastern quarter, the data is fairly 
explicit or at least full. Occupation of 
the Columbia is quite confused, The great~ 
est gaps are the southern coast, the south-. 
ern interior of western Washington, and the 
Sahaptin area, For the Sahaptin region 
{the southeastern quarter) we have received 
next to no information from recent field 
workers. 


While it is usually possible to set 
down roughly the general locus of a tribe, 
it is by no means easy to fix the precise 
boundaries of its territory. In fact, it 
is doubtful if a single one of the Washing- 
ton tribes thought in terms of boundaries, 
Our information usually includes some state~ 
ment of their settled sites, to which they 
returned year after year, and in some  in- 
stances data on the areas they normally tra- 
versed in seasonal wandering. We have two 
alternatives: to map only the permanént 
sites or to assign boundaries. I Have pre- 


1. Ray, Sanpoil and Nespelem, 9. 


2. Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, pl. 98. 


ferred the latter, though fully aware that 
the procedure -is not wholly valid. Except 
where explicit information on boundaries 
was on record, I have been obliged to ase 
sume that the boundaries followed the div- 
ides between the drainage systems. 


Distribution maps for the state have 
been published by Mooney and Boas, for wes- 
tern Washington by Gibbs, for the Puget 
Sound country by Gunther, and for the upper 
Columbia region by Ray. Mooney's map? is 
based primarily on early writers and in 
part on his own limited investigations in 
the field. It is conjectural to a degree, 
Nevertheless, his territorial outlines have 
been collated with those of the present pap- 
er. Boast map of the "Distribution of Sal- 
ish Dialects, and of Languages Spoken in 
the Adjoining Territory, Before 1800"3 
plots only the wider linguistic units with~ 
out subdivision by tribes. It is on such a 
scale as to make precise delimitation of 
boundaries difficult, but it has been pos+ 
sible to make use of this information to 
some extent. It is particularly valuable 
for the distribution prior to the Sahaptin 
invasions, While -Gibbs' information is of 
the highest importance for the location of 
‘tribes throughout the state, his map covers 
only the region west of the Cascade range. 
It outlines territories only in generalized 
fashion, indicating dialect more frequently 
than tribal groupings.* Gunther's map of 
the Puget Sound tribes is invaluable since 
‘it makes a courageous attempt to resolve the 
awkward situation among the myriad small Sal- 
ish tribes there.5 Ray's map of the Sanpoil, 
Nespelem, and their neighbors is the first 
with precise boundaries that has appeared 
from any part of the state.® There are also 
early maps by Wilkes and Bancroft, but these 
are neither detailed nor acourate.7” 


The present map attempts to assign tri- 
bal location and boundaries as of the early 
“gineteenth century. It will have served its 


. purpose if in the course of the next decade 
. {ts data are revised and made more 


precise 
by new inquiries in the field. 


: 


3. Boas, Coiled Basketry; Boas and Haeberlin, Sound Shifts, 119. 


4. Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington, map appended. 
5. Haeberlin and Gunther, Indians of Puget Sound, fig. 1. 


6. Ray, Sanpoil and Nespelem, fig. 1. 


7. Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, atlas; Bancroft, Native Races of the 


Pacifico States, I, opp. p. 150. 


NORTHEASTERN AREA 


Kalispel. The Kalispel enter Washing- 
ton only in the northwestern extension of 
their range. Teit states: "The Kalispel 
occupied a rather narrow strip of country 
following Pend d'Oreille River, up to Plains 
and thence north, taking in Thompson Lake 
and Norse Plains....Thia included most of 
Sanders County, Montana; the country around 
Pend ad'Oreille Lake and Priests Lake in Ida- 

‘ho; and nearly all of Pend d'Oreille River 
{Clark Fork] within the State of Washington. 
A small corner of their hunting country ex- 


tended into the Salmon River district in 
British Columbia. A division speaking a 
slightly different dialect also occupied the 
Chewelah district on the confines of the 


Colville tribe."! 
. The Kalispel were in three divisions: 


(1) Lower Kalispel or Kalispel proper, 
"so called because they occupied the Kalis- 
pel country proper," the district west of 
Pend d'Oreille River near Calispell Lake, 
Washington. They held the lower Pend d'or- 
eille River from Newport down, with princi- 
pal settlements about Usk and Cusik. 


(2) Chewelah, who ‘occupied the country 
west of Calispell or Chewelah Mountains in 
the upper part of the Colville Valley." 


(3) Upper Kalispel, in Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 


Curtis’ general statement is that they 
lived in the, valley of Clark Fork (Pend 
ad'Oreille River), from the Idaho boundary 
down to Box Canyon.? 


In 1870 it was reported that "The Cal- 
ispels or Pend a'Oreilles, whose tribal name 
is Cal-is-pel-um, are located on Fool's 
Prairie, at the Head of Colville Valley, and 
on both sides of the Pend d'Oreille River, 
from its mouth up to the Idaho line, but 
principally at the Camas Prairie."5 


In 1854 Gibbs reported: "The Kalis- 
pelms, or Pend a'Oreilies of the Lower Lake, 
inhebit the country north of the Coeur * 
d'Alenes and around the Kalispelm lake [in 
Idaho), referring apparently only to the 
group reached by Dr. Dart at that _time, * 


We must reckon here with seasonal movement 
from Washington into Idaho-Montana. 


segments 


ane. The latter, however 


Mooney's map gives territory on the 
Columbia at and north of the Canadian boun- 
dary to the Kalispel,5 but this is surely in 
Lake (Sinajextee) country. ; 


Coeur dtAléne. Their territory was al- 
most wholly in Idaho, only a small part ex- 
tending into Washington. We are concerned 
here only in the definition of the latter 
Teit writes: "They held all the 
headwaters of Spokane River from.a little 
above Spokane Falls to the sources, inoclud- 
ing Coeur d'Aléne Lake and all its tribut- 
aries." De Smet, Hangman's Creek,  Tekoa, 
Farmington, and "toward Spokane Falls" are 
mentioned as in the western part of their 
territory. 


"The. bands were grouped into three, 


possibly four, units corresponding to divis- 


ions of the tribe." Of these only the Coeur 
a'Aléne Lake-Spokane River division seems to, 
have held territory in Washington. Perman- 
ent winter villages are noted on the Spokane 
River from the Idaho line to a poiat about 
twenty miles above Spokane City. "A few 
miles below [this last point] was the bound- 
ary between the Coeur 4'Aléne ‘and the Spok- 
aid not reach- 
much above.Spokane Falls lor City) .'"6 


Possibly another division, that of St. 
Joe River, used summer stations in the 
southwestern part of the area in the vicini- 
ty of Tékoa, 


_ In 1854 Gibbs reported: "The Skitswish, 
or Coeur d'Alenes, Live, upon the upper part 
of the Coeur d'Alene [Spokane] river, above 
the Spokanes, and around the lake of the 
seme name," again apparently on Dr. Dart's 
authority.’ 


Mooney's map gives their territory whol- 
ly in Idaho, the western boundary following 
the Washington state line south to the Spok- 
ane River, thence southeasterly.® 


Lake (Sina jextee). fhe territory of 
the Lake Salish or Sinajextee lay principal- 
ly in Canada along the Columbia River and 
Arrow Lakes from the vicinity of Revelstoke 
southward to the border. 


. 


"Phere appear to have been about eight 


‘main villages on the Columbia [in Washington], 


1. Teit, Salishan Tribes, 308, 312-15. 
3. Winans, in Report, Commissioner of Indi 


2. Curtis, North American Indian, VII, 51. 


feira.,,for the Year 1870, 22. 


4. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 415. 5. Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, pl. 88. 


6. Teit, Salishan Tribes, 37-39. 
8. Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, pl. 88. 


”, Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 415. 
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all very populous.” These extended as far 
south as Marous, opposite the mouth of 
Kettle River. "The last-named place [Marous] 
was considered the southern boundary of the 
tribe."9 


Mooney's information is that "These 
owned the country on both sides of the Col- 
umbia, in Washington, from about Kettle 
falls northward into British Columbia to the 
vicinity of Arrow lake."" His map carries 
their southern boundary westward from a 
point north of Kettle Falls, thence north- 
west of the Kettle River (much as on Ray's 
map) (0 


Two writers, however, seem to include 
Kettle Falls, but this seems properly to 
‘have been Colville. Thus Winans writes that 
they "are located on both sides of the Col- 
umbia River, from Kettle Falls north to Brit- 
ish Columbia."" Curtis assigns the Kettle 
River and the Columbia from Kettle Falls to 
Lower Arrow Lake,!2 


Colville. Adequate information on Col- 
lle territory is not at hand. The best 
¢ statement appears to be that of Paige in 


1865: "These Indians inhabit the Colville 
valley and that of the Columbia River, from 
Kettle Falls to a point thirty miles below, "3 
This agrees with Ray's map and list of vil- 
lages.4 Teit's brief notes are in accord: 

"A leading bara [was] located at Kettle 
Falls or near the mouth of the Kettle River. 
e+. The Colville are said to have had sever- 
al very large camps along the Columbia and 
on the Lower Colville River,'!5 


Other writers assign additional terri- 
tory on the Kettle River and particularly on 
the Columbia quite to the mouth of the Spok- 
ane River. But the latter was without much 
doubt within the territory of the Lower 
Spoken. Thus in 1870 Winans places them “in 
the Colvilie Valley, on the Kettle River, 
and on both sides of the Columbia, from 
Kettle Falls down to the mouth of the Spok- 
‘ane." Curtis repeats this, save for the in- 
clusion of Kettle River.'© Mooney is much 
too generous. "They originally occupied the - 
oountry on Colville and Kettle rivers and on 
both sides of the Columbia from Kettle falls 
down to Spokane river, in Washington, and ex- 
tending north into British territory to 
about the lower Arrow lake." His map belies 
this, assigning Kettle River and the Colun- 
bia above the mouth of that tributary to the 
Lake tribe.'? 


9. Toit, Salishan Tribes, 208-11. 


Spokan. There is some question whether 
the Spokan are to be described as one or 
three tribal entities. It seems fairly 
clear that the Lower Spokan at least were 
set off dlalectically from the two major 
groups occupying the upper Spokane River 
drainage. 


Describing the Spokan as a whole, Teit 
states that the bulk of the tribe was on the 
Spokane and Little Spokane Rivers. "South 
they claimed the country to Cow Creek, and, 
according to some, along this creek almost 
or quite to Palouse River. North their 
country embraced the present Spokan Reserva- 
tion, Look Lake, Deer Park Lake, Peone Prai- 
rie, and all the northern feeders of the 
Spokane. Their western boundary seems ~to 


have been approximately a line running about 


due south from the mouth of Spokane River 
and passing through Ritzville. The Spokan 
hardly touched Columbia River at any point. 6 


The southern part of this territory was 
utilized jointly or at various times by Spo- 
kan, Palus, and Nez Percé, Thus Gibbs in 
1854 remarks: "The high plain, which extends 
from the Spokane river to Lewis! fork (Snake 
River] of the Columbia...belongs chiefly to 
them [the Spokan] and the Nez Perces,"I9 and 
Teit writes that before the Palus took up 
the country on Palouse River “parties of 
Spokane seldom came south of Cheney or 
Sprague, but in later days, perhaps after 
the advent of the horse, they went as far as 
Ritzville, and sometimes Colfax. Spokane 
are also said to have camped on Cow Creek, 
and their parties went right to the mouth. '0 


The Spokan are described as comprising 
three main groups: 


(1) The Lower Spokan (Stsékastsi’, 


Stkastsi’?En, Stkastsi’tEnic) about the 


mouth and lower part of Spokane River 
(Teit).!8 "The Tskaists{hlni, whose name is 


‘derived from the native appellation of the 


Little Falls of the Spokane, about which 
their camps centered, held the territory 
from Tumtum to the mouth of the river....The 


-language of the Lower Spokan was very slight- 


ly different from that which the other two 
tribes used in common”. (Curtis) 2! Presumably 
we are to equate here the "sznaka’1t,, the 
people on the lower Spokane river {these 
have been called the Lower Spokane, but they 
are not affiliated with the true Spokane)" 
(Ray) .22 : 


10, Mooney, op. cit., 752, pl. 88; Ray, Sanpoil and Nespelem, fig. 1. 
11. Winens, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the Year 1870, 22. 


12. Curtis, North American Indian, VII, 64. 


‘15. Paige, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the Year 1865, 98. 


14. Ray, Sanpoil and Nespelem, fig. 1, 20. 
16. Winens, loc, cit.; Curtis, op. cit., VII, 63. 
17. Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 732, 


15. Teit, Selishen Tribes, 208. 


18. Toit, Salishan Tribes, 298, 309, 315. 


19. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 415. 20. Teit, Middle Columbia SalieH, 104. = 


21. Curtis, North american Indian, VII, 54. 


22, Ray, Sempoil and Nespelem, 4, fig. 1. 
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{2) Upper or Little Spokan (Snxo’mé’, 
SEnyom6’, SEnxomé6“nic) occupying the Little 
Spokane River and all the country east of it 
to within the borders of Idaho, where "part 
of their territory formed a wedge between 
the Coeur d’Al@ne and Kalispel" (Teit). 
*Sdjoining them [South or Middle Spokan] on 
the west were Sinhoméne, the Salmon-trout 
People, who claimed the country along the 
river from a short distance below the mouth 
of Hangman [Latah] creek to the present Tum- 
‘tum, Washington. Their more permanent 
camps were on the Little Spokane river" 
(Curtis). 


(3) South or Middle Spokan ({Sntutut’- 
li, Sntutu’i’) "occupied the whole Hangmans 
Creek country, extending south along the 
borders of the Coeur 4'Al6ne. It seems they 
did not go west of Cheney” (Teit). Curtis 
writes of this division as Upper Spokan, who 
"held the country on both sides of Spokane 
river from Post Falls, in Idaho, to the 
mouth of Hangman creek, a little below the 
Spokane falls and the site of the present 
city of Spokane; and from Mount Carlton, on 
the north, to a line about thirty miles 
‘south of the river. In their own language 
they were Siniuguild , the Muddy (Creek) Peo- 
ple, Ntututili-m&tq being the name of Hangman 
creek, Their permanent winter camps were 
along this stream." This seems to give Hang~ 
man Creek to both Spoken and Coeur d'Aléne. 
Perhaps the explanation is that the Coour 
d'Aléne made use only of the creek from Te- 
koa upstream or that the upper stream was 
occupied jointly. Both interpretations are 
reasonable inferences from Gibb‘'s statement, 
which follows. 


A somewhat different grouping was given 
by Gibbs in 1854, which cannot be wholly 
equated with the above for want of knowledge 
of band and village nemes. "The name (Spo- 
kan is] applied by the whites to a number of 
small bands....These bands are eight in num- 
ber: the Sin-slik-hoo-ish, on the great 
plain above the crossings of the Coeur 
adtAlene [Spokane] river; the Sintootoolish 
{South Spokan], on the river above the forks; 
the Sma~hoo-men-a~ish (Upper Spokan], {Spo- 
kenish) at the forks; the Skai~schil-t’nish, 
at the old Chemakane mission {on Chamokane 
Creek]; the Ske-chei-a-mouse, above them on 
the Colville trail; the Schu-el-stish [Col- 
ville?]; the Sin-poil-schne (Sanpoil], and 
Sin-spee-lish {Nespelem], on the Columbia 
river." Gibbs adds that the last two are 
included with the Okanagon, though "they are 
claimed by the Spokanes. The three bands on 
the Columbia [i.e., his last three] all 
speak a different language from the rest." 


Consistent with this coupling of San- 
poil, Nespelem, and Colville with the Spokan,,. 
Gibbs assigns to the latter the Big Bend 
country: otherwise his desoription is in 


‘| ‘agreement with Teit and Curtis. 
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"This tribe 
claim as their territory the country commen- 


‘|, cing on the large plain at the head of the 


Slawntehus (Colville River]— the stream en-~ 
tering the Columbia at Fort Colville; thence 
down the Spokane to the Columbia, down the 
Columbia half-way to Fort Okinakane, and up 
the Spokane and Coeur d'Alene [i.e., the 
Spokane], to some point between the falls 
and the lake, on the latter. There is in 
this direction a question of boundary be- 
tween them and the Coeur d'Alenes...and the 
territory continues under joint ocoupation.” 


Mooney evidently follows Gibbs in map~ 
ping Spokan territory. He gives the Colum- 
bia River from the mouth of the Spokane down 
to about Grand Coulée as their northwestern 
boundary; their western boundary in the vic- 
inity of longitude 119°, i.e., edst of the 
coulée; and the southern boundary at about 
Ritzville .”4 


Sanpoil and Nespelem. "In northeastern 
Washington, about 85 miles south of the Can- 
adian boundary, the Columbia river abruptly 
changes its course from south to westward. ° 
This has come to be known as the Big Bend of 
the Columbia, and the adjacent territory to 
the south of the river is called locally the 
Big Bend Country. This general area, togeth- 
er with that included within the bend, was 
originally occupied by the Sanpoil [and Nes- 
pelem]. The confluence of the Sanpoil and 
the Columbia rivers marked the center of 
population but the geographical center was 
somewhat north of this point,- near Lake 
Annum (Buffalo Lake). The southern boundary 
of the area was approximately a straight 
line running east and west at about 47°40' 
latitude. The eastern boundary intersected 
this line about 15 miles west of the town of 
Davenport. From that point it continued in 
a northeasterly direction to the bend of the 
river, or just west of the village called 
Peach. The boundary line then followed the 
river northward to Hunters, where it veered 
westward and connected with the Kettle river 
range of mountains; this range formed the 
remaining portion of the eastern territorial 
limit. A line drawn directly eastward from 
Republic to the Kettle river mountains would 
represent the northern boundary with fair 
accuracy. On the west the boundary line pro- 
ceeded from Republic to Kartaro, then south- 
ward across the river toward Coulee City. 


"All [permanent] villages were located 
along the Columbia river; therefore the 
boundary points on the river were much more 
clearly defined than in other parts of the 
territory. The former were determined by 
the actual extent of the villages, the lat- 
ter merely by the greatest extent of terri- 
tory covered during hunting and root gather- 
ing expeditions. The area thus recognized 
as properly belonging to the Sanpoil [and 


x 
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Nespelem) comprised about 1600 square miles, 
Approximately 85 miles of the course of the 
Columbia were inoluded and both sides of the 
river were occupied except for a short dis- 
tance between Miles and Hunters. 


",.. There is a certain natural divi- 


sion into these two units [Nespelem and San- 


poil]. Geographically they were separated 
by the Sanpoil mountains, a range of hills 
running north and south along what is now 
the Ferry county-Okanogan county boundary 
line. For, social purposes the division ex- 
, isted also,%25 
, Earlier writers: bring Sanpoil-Nespelem 
territory to the Okanogan-Columbia conflu- 
ence, but this is at odds with information 
from both Sanpoil and Sinkaietk sources, 
Thus ‘Winans writes: "The Sanpoils, which 
inelides the Nes-pee-lum Indians, are locat- 
ed on the Columbia, from the mouth of the 
Spokane down to Grand Coulée, (on the south 
[side] of the Columbia,) and from a point 
opposite the mouth of the Spokane down to 
the mouth of- the Okanagan on thé north side 
of the Columbia, including the country 
drained by the Sanpoil and Nes-pee~lum 
Creeks."26 Teitts information was that most 
of their settlements were north of the Col- 
umbia, principally on Sanpoil and Nespelen 
Rivers, but "Some were on Okanagon River,... 


very few on Columbia River, 27 Mooney states: 


"They (the Sanpoil) ocoupy the country on 
Sanpoil river...and are closely allied with 
the Nespelim.” On his map they are assigned 
@ narrow strip. of. territory along the San- 
poil River from the Columbia on the south to 
about Republic. The territory of the Nes- 
.pelem is given as "on the north bank of the 
Columbia, in Washington, along the -Nespelim 
river and down to the junction of the Okina- 
gan, and on the opposite side of the Colum- 
bia,down to about Grande Coulée." On his 
map their western boundary runs from about 
Aeneas southwést to the mouth of the Okano-~ 
gen; the southern boundary from the last 
named point southeast to the middle of the 
Grand Coulée,2® This would assign the coun- 
try of thé Kartar band of Sinkaietk to the 
Sanpoil-Nespelem, but while the relations of 
the two peoples were intimate, this is with- 
out question Sinkaietk territory, 


Sinkaietk (Southern’ Okanagon). Older 


writers did not distinguish between the Sin- 


kaietk and the Canadian Okanagon (here 
called the Northern Okanagon). Thus Gibbs 
writes in 1854: "The Okinakanes comprise the 
bands lying on the river of that name as far 
north as the foot of the Great lake. They 
are six in number, viz: the T’Kwuratum, at 
the mouth; Koriekonl’p, on the creek of that 


25. Ray, Sanpoil and Neapelem, 9, 12, 13. 


26. Winans, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the Year 1870, 22. 
27. Tait, Salishan Tribes, 208, 28, Mooney, Ghost-Dance Relig 


52. Winans, op. oit., 23. 


34. Gibba, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 413. 
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name; Kluckhaitkwu, at the falls; Kinekanes, 
near the forks; and Milakitekwa (Mil-a-ket- 
kun}, on the west fork. With them may be 
classed the N’pockle, or Sans Puelles, on 
the Columbia river; though these are also 
claimed by the Spokanes. The two bands on 
the forks are more nearly connected with the 
Sohwoyelpi (Colville] than with the ones 
first named."30 To which Walters quite pro-~ 
perly appends: "The last three bands named 
belong to the Northern Okanagon tribe." 3! 

No distinotion was made by Winans in 1870: 
"The Okanagans are located on both sides of 
the Okanagan River, from its mouth up to 
British Columbia, inoluding the Sen-nel-ka- 
meen River,"32 implying that they were one 
with the Northern Okanagon. Teit also: "It 
ssems that the Okanagon below the [ Okanogan] 
Falis did not constitute a separate divi- 
sion."*5 Teit's information on the Okanagon 
in Washington is avowedly poor, and this is 
wholly at odds with information from Sin- 
kaietk sources. 


On the contrary: "It seems advisable to 
call the Indians south of Tonasket, Washing- 
ton, Sinkaietk, an anglicized form of their 
They declare complete independ- 
ence, deny that there was ever an historical 
affiliation of a political nature with the 
Okanagon proper (Northexn Okanagon] in the 
Past, and designate themselves by a differ- 
ent name, sinEgalé’tki, tpeople of the water 
that does not freeze," " {oThe { Okanogan] 
river had two names; by the Indians, it was 
called niqalé’tkt, (‘water that does not 
freeze'] from ita mouth to Tonasket and wi- 
kanagqa’in from there to its headwaters,") 


"The Sinkaietk...formerly eoep yee the 
entire territory from about six mile east 
of Condon's Ferry on the Columbia River, 
down that river to the mouth of the Okanogan 
and up the Okanogan River to Tonasket ."3! 


"The Sinkaietk tribe is composed of four 
autonomous groups" or bands: 


(1) Tukoratum (stEk6ra-‘tix or snEkEk- 
im’toi’natix, “people at the mouth of the 
river"), "have winter sites from Condon's 
Ferry on the Columbia River to the mouth of 
the Okanogan River and up the Okanogan River 
to about four miles above Monse, Washington: 


(2) Kartar (skata’rEx), "have winter 
sites from the foot of Lake Omak to the Col- 
umbia River." 


In 1853 Gibbs mentioned the Saht-lil- 
kwu band as though resident at the lake  be- 
tween Fort Okanogan and Fort Colville. 3+ 


Rion, 733, pl. 88. 
20. Stevens, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the Year 1854, 445. ‘ 
30. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 412. : 


Sl. Walters, in Cline and others, The Sinkaietk or Southern Okenagon, ms. 


33. Teit, Salishan Tribes, 203-207. 
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This must be Omak or Goose Lake, and the 
band the Kartar psople. Teit lists a South- 
ern Okanagon village SA%i“lzu ("heaped 
house") situated "near the mouth of Similka- 
meen River," according to his Northern Oka- 
nagon information. The informant may very 
well have said “near the mouth of the river," 
meaning the Okanogan River, but which Teit 
took to mean the Similkameen. Immediately 
following he gives another village "TEkwo- 
ra’tEm— On Okanagon River, close to .s&zI’1- 
yu."35 Sari’ lau must be a Kartar village and 
the same as Gibbs" Saht-lil-kwu. 


Four Sinkaietk villages, pertaining to 
the Tukoratum and Kartar bands, are mention- 
ed by Ray. 


(3) Konkonelp (ski’nqwinzEp), "have 
winter sites from about three miles above 
Malott to the turn of the Okanogan River at 
Omak," 


(4) Tonasket (sqwatixd15’s), from River- 
side upstream to Tonasket. This band, not 
mentioned by Gibbs and Stevens in 1854, may 
not have had a separate existence until af- 
ter 1858, when Tonasket became its chief. > 


Mooney does not distinguish Northern 
and Southern Okanagon. On his map their 
eastern boundary is placed much as on mine; 
his western boundary is due north from Pa- 
teros. ’ 

Northern Okanagon. The major distribu- ; 
tion of these, the Okanagon proper, lies 1 
within British Columbia. 
ington only along the lower Similkameen Riv- 
er and that section of the Okanogan River 
from the Canadian boundary south to Tonasket. 


Teit, who denies the separability of 
Northern Okanagon and Sinkaietk, neverthe- 
less makes some contradictory statements. 
According to the head chief of the Canadian 
Okanagon, "the old dividing line between the. 


35. Teit, Salishan Tribes, 208. 

36. Ray, Sanpoil and Nespelem, 15, 19. 
37. Walters, loc, cit. 

38. Teit, Salishan Tribes, 199, 203, 208, 
39, Ibdid., 204, 206. 


They entered Wash- : 


Okanagon and Sanpoil people was about Okana- 
gon Falls. From there north the real Okana- 
gon dialect was spoken." Unless Sanpoil- 

Nespelem were accustomed to visit the Okana- 
gon River near the boundary, which is quite 


L posseneey the reason for mentioning them as 


the adjoining group is obscure. But- the 
Bignificance of this passage for ‘eur purpose 
lies in the final statement, ely, that 
"the real Okanagon dialect"-fas spoken only 
in ‘the north. This suggests that the ‘Canad- 
fan Okenagon recognized a- distinction be- 
tween themselves and fhose who dwelt” down 
the river, the Sinkaietk. 


Four names of Northern Okandgon vil- 
ages on the Okanogan River south of the Can- 
adian boundary were obtained by Teit, appar- 
ently from Canadian Okanagon sources. These 
were all close to thé mouth of the Similka- 
meen River. This too suggests that the nor- 
thern people recognized their distinctness 
from: the Sinkaietk, in that they held the 
Okanogan Valley only. to below the mouth of 
the Similkameen. 


A further statement on this river band 
within Washington is given by Walters: "The 
Inkamip {or Osoyoos] band of Northern Okana- 
gon winter at the head of and-on the sastern 
shore of Lake Osoyoos in British Columbia. 
Their territory is directly north of that of 
the Tonasket band of Sinkaietk."” 


The second band of Northern Okanagon 
within the state is the Lower Similkameen, a 
recent (?) division of the northern people. 
Teit nated several old villages of the Sin- 
ilkameen on the lower part of the river of 
that name within Washington.>? 


Ray sets, without comment, the boundary 


between Northern Okanagon and Lake (Sinajex- 


tee). on his map from the point where the 


119° meridian crosses the Canadian boundary | 


southeasterly to Republic. This agrees with 


Mooney's Map. 


—~ 


— 


-to the Snake River; and still farther 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA 


The distribution of the Salish tribes 
along the middle course of the Columbia in 
Washington, that is, the Wenatchi, the so- 
called Columbia (Middle Columbia Salish), 
and related groups, cannot be deseribed with- 
out reference to their great dislocation by 
Sahaptin intruders in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. The data 
are more conflicting than usual, since they 
apply to different periods during the era of 
territorial readjustment. Groups have  nde- 
come extinct; others have shifted not only 
in locus but in language; still others have 
been absorbed and redivided as tribal units. 
So far as possible, I have tried in what 
follows to distinguish the situation in the 
first half of the nineteenth century from 
that of earlier date. 


It is not my purpose to enter here into 
a discussion of Seahaptin migrations. The 
case which Teit presents seems reasonable, 
namely, that the Sahaptins of Washington are 
Migrants of recent centuries whose original 
home was in central eastern Oregon. On the 
basis of tradition he infers that originally 
there was in Oregon east of the Cascades, 
first, Salish speaking peoples on the south 
bank of the Columbia; south of them were Mo- 
lala and Cayuse in a band of territory from 
the Cascade Range, or west of it, eastward 
south 
the Sahaptins lying with the Cascade Range 
to the west and the Klamath tribe to the 
south. This has probability on linguistic 
grounds, since it joins the Waiilatpuen 
speaking Molala and Cayuse, and sets the Sa- 
haptins in contact with their reputed lin- 
guistic relatives, Klamath and Modoc. 


Beginning perhaps two centuries ago 
there were a series of displacements. The 
Sehaptins moved northward through Molala- 
Cayuse territory, in part into southeastern 
Washington and in part replacing these Waii- 
iatpuans south of the Columbia. The Cayuse 
withdrew castward; the Molala westward. In 
southeastern Washington the Salish tribes 
were pushed’ northward or absorbed by the Sa- 
haptin migrants. By 1800-1830, at the 
height of the Snake attacks, few of the ear- 
lier occupants were living south of the Col- 
umbia between the Cascades and the Umatilla 
River, all of this eastern country being 
abandoned to the Snake peoples.! 


1. Teit, Middle Columbia Salish, 98-109. 
2. Teit, op. cit., 93. 


3. Curtis, North American Indian, VII, 66, 
4, Winens, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the Year 1870, 23, 
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Middle Columbia Salish (Columbia, Sin- 
katuse). These terms have come into use as 
collective designations for a series of We- 
natchi-Columbia speaking peoples on the 
middle course of the Columbia from the Wena~ 
tehes River south to Priest Rapids. Their 
holding may have been primarily on the east 
side of the river, at least in later times. 
The several bands and their tenure of the 
country remain-quite obscure. There is some 
reason to believe that in pre-Sahaptin days; 
other bands of this group extended down- 
stream nearly to the Dalles and even farther 
west in the interior north of the river, 
Since the middle of the last century the 
group as 4 whole has dwindled to a single 
-band of any consequence, that under Chierf 
Moses (and hence styled the Moses~-Columbia 
band), the nucleus of which appears to have 
been the tskow&’xtsEnux of ‘Priest Rapida, 


Three general statements define Middle 
Columbia Salish territory in the historic 
period. They “occupied the Columbia River 
valley on both sides, from probably some 
little distance below the mouth of the We- 
natchee River (say, about Cabinet Rapids 
(below Rook Island?], south to a little be- 
‘low Priest's Rapids."2 Curtis notes them as 
a group of geographically associated bands 
(called Sinkaiéus by Colville, Sink4éusi by 
Kalispel, and also known as Isle de Pierre) 
on the east side of the Columbia, from the 
river to the coulées and sinks to the east, 
and from Grand Coulée on the north to lower 
Crab Creek on the south.3 In 1870 Winans 
wrote: "The Isle de Pierres, whose tribal 
name is Sin-ki-use, are located on the east 
and south sides of the Columbia River, from 
Grand Coulée down to Priest's Rapids, which 
includes the peninsula made by the great 
bend of the Columbia to the west."4 Mooney's 
map places the western boundary at the Col- 
umbia, the northern from Bridgeport to the 
middle of the Grand Coulée; the eastern is 
north and south on the 119° meridian, and 
the southern just north of Crab Creek, This 
shifts the territory as a whole somewhat 
farther north than seems justified. 


Probably this group as a whole, or per- 
haps a division, is referred to in the fol- 
lowing. "The Sanpoil have a name Nai’ akut- 


chEn or .nid“gEtcEn, which appears to have 
‘been applied to all the Indians living along 
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Columbia River from the Wenatchi to near Tho 
Dalles. The term is said to have been ap-~ 
plied to Salish or Columbia speaking bands, 
but in later days included Yakima bands who 
superseded them. This name seems to be the 
same as that of the tribe called Akai-chie 
by Hunt, who found them inhabiting the coun- 
try around the mouth of the Umatilla River, 
January, 1612."5 "The nai’agfitcEn (so call- 
ed by the Sinkaietk] live on the Columbia 
River below Wenatchee ‘around Ellensburg and 
Yakima.' "6 


With respect -to their bands, Teit of- 
fers an avowedly incomplete list of four, 
which on inspection may dwindle to but one 
of historic times, the .-tskowa’ xtsEnug or 
wskowa’ xtsEnEx ("main valley" ?) "of Priest's 
Rapids and neighborhood.” This is now the 
Moses-Columbia band. Walters writes: "The 
Columbia (i.e., Teit's Middle Columbia Sal~ 
ish) are called 'big river people' (ainsel- 
oxwi’i’tkwix) [by the Sinkaietk], while the 
Moses Columbia are known by their band nane, 
skiiwa’xqtsin, ‘build on edge of the river.'" 
A list given by Curtis has the merit of 
clarity, though it is not necessarily the 
ast word on the subject. "Near the mouth 
of the sink of Crab creek were the 


2 


nétkuh, and above them the Sinko tear 
Then came in succession the 8 » the 
SkukulAtkuh, the Skofichauh, the Skihlkint- 


nuh, and, finally, the Skyltaqchimh, a 
little above the mouth of Wenatchee river." 
"The Skodiichnuh, at Rock Island rapids, op- 
posite the mouth of Moses coulée, were at 
one time the most important of the group, 
because of their chief Siktit&hlkésym, who 
was practically head-chief of all the bands, 
as well as very influential among the Sal- 
ishan tribes west of the Columbia."” 
later days the dominant group was Moses’ 
band, that originally of Priest Rapids. 


It is possible that the Sinkowarsin met 
by Thompson in 1611 were a band of Middle 
Columbia. He found them on the Columbia at 
a point identified by T,.C.Elliott as Cabinet 
Rapids below Rock Island. They spoke a Sal- 
ish dialect appreciably differing from that 
of the Sanpoil, hence presumably from their 
location the Wenatchi-Columbia tongue. It 
is also possible that they were a Wenatchi 
band as Elliott believes.§ 


Other band names recorded by Teit seem- 
ingly refer to the period before and during 
the northward movement of the Sahaptin 
tribes. Of Middle Columbia occupation of 
the Columbia valley south of Priest Rapids, 
he states that they extended "in former days 
down to near The Dalles, and fon] all the 
adjoining plateau east of the river, from 
the confines of the Sanpoil, south along the 
borders of the Spokane, to the Palous coun- 


5. Teit, op. cit., 94. 
?. Curtis, North American Indian, VII, 66-67. 
undoubtedly the Columbia chief Sultasku“ sum referred 


8. Tyrrell, David Thompson's Narrative, 482-84. 
10. Teit, Middle Columbia Salish, 90, 94, 102. 
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try near the Snake River, and possibly in 
former days to the boundaries of the Nez 
Perc6." In the vicinity of the Dalles they 
were in contact with Wishram, Wasco, and a 
Salish tribe, the .nkutEme’xu. "North of the 
‘river, a little distance back, the Columbia 
Salish claim to have extended west, of The 
Dalles to the mountains, probably the spurs 
of the Cascades, in Skamania County, squth 
of Mount Adams." All this territory down- 
atream from Priest Rapids was held “seeming~ 
ly in the middle of the eighteenth century. "9 


These other band names relate to per- 
haps two quite different periods of occupa-~ 
tion of the more southerly country. Seen- 
ingly pertaining to the more recent level 
are Teit's Stia’kEtEmug or Tid” kEtux and 
Stata’ kEtus bands. The former were said to 
have been “at the mouth and the lower part 
of Yakima River, and in the Columbia valley 
some distance above and below;" the latter 
having “headquarters around White Bluffs on 
the Columbia." Telt suggests that these 
are possibly the same name. This is made 
more certain by his appended statement that 
the name of the first band "may possibly 
-have a wider meaning, and may include all 
the bands along the Columbia, below Priest's 
Rapids." At any rate the territory of the 
first named band, the vicinity of the lower 
Yakima River, was in Sahaptin occupation 
during the historic period. 


If, as seems probable, the Salish were 
pushed northward in the Columbia valley, 
then the reference to the .ankeié’us of the 
Umatilla valley must relate to a still ear- 
lier level. Teit remarks: "The Columbia 
Salish claim, further, that their tribe 
formerly occupied practically all of the 
Umatilla valley, which was the headquarters 
of the .snkeié’us Lankeié’usox] or Columbia 
proper, from which division or band the 
tribe ag a whole received its name.” To 
this level presumably belong those other 
bands briefly mentioned by Teit, with scat- 
tering settlements on the Columbia down to 
and beyond the Dalles, located mostly on the 
north side, ! 


Possibly an isolated group of Middle 
Columbia Salish should be mapped west of the 
Yakima valley. Teit wrote: "Either Moses' 
people, or the Wenatchi, it is said, were 
still living in the western part of the Ya- 
kima country, near the mountains west of the 
Yakima, and about the head of the Klickitat 
River, as late perhaps as 1850. Other smal- 
ler isolated bands of these people were re- 
ported to be Living in other parts of the 
Yakima country, among or near the Yakima, at 
a much later date."!! 


Sinkagai’i’ts. This group, separated 


6. Walters, in Cline and others, The Sinkaietk or Southern Okanagon, m& 


This man was killed by the Blackfoot about 1840. He is 
to by the Sinkaietk (Cline and others, op. cit.). 
9. Teit, Middle Columtia Salish, 93, 102, 104-106. 
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in nomenclature from the above by the Sin- 
kaietk, may be one of those new bands which 
appeared after the Salish dislocation on the 
Columbia. "The sinkaqai’i’ls, ‘between 
people,’ are a group composed largely of 
Tukoratum [band of Sinkaietk] and the Moses 
Columbia people who have intermarriéed and 
live around Coulee City. It is a smell 
group with one chief, and does not belong to 
the Sinkaietk tribe."! 


Wenatchi (Pisquows). Wenatchi has been 
used as ea designation for all the Salish 
tribes west of the Columbia from the Yakima 
valley northward to ‘the mouth of the Okano- 
gan River. This is a coherent subdialectic 
group, which, with the Middle Columbia, use 
a distinct form.of Interior Salish speech. 
Included under this rubric are several fair- 
ly distinct groups in the north: Methow, 
Chelan, and possibly Entiat es a distinguish- 
able third. It seems best for our purpose 
to reserve the term Wenatchi for the Wenat- 
chi proper, or Pisquows, to the south. 


The southern Wenatchi bands were sub- 
jected to the same inroads of the Sahaptins 
as their congeners on the eastern side of 
the Columbia. They were in part forced 
northward from their holdings in the upper 
Yakima valley and the area to the south, and 
in part absorbed by the newcomers. 


The following statements define the 
territory of the Wenatchi dialect division. 


"Phe Wenatchi (or .anpeskwau’zuz) Cin 
general} occupied the Columbia valley immed- 
diately above the Columbia Salish, north to 
about half way between the mouths of the 
Méthow and Okanagon Rivers, and embracing 
all the country on the west side of the Col- 
umbia to the Cascades and a little beyond in 
some places, from the boundaries of the 
Thompson tribe in the north, to the Yakima 
in the south," 


"The country of the Pisquouse lies in- 
mediately north of that of the Yakimas.... 
Under this appellation are here included the 
Indians on the. Columbia between the Priest's 
and Ross rapids (the latter was "between the 
Entiat and Okonagon Rivers"), on the Pis- 
quouse or Winatshapam river, the En-te-at- 
kwu, Chelan lake, and the Methow or Barrier 
river. The name of Pisquouse, however, pro~ 
perly refers to a single locality on the 
river, known to the Yakimas as Winatshapam."® 


The Wenatchi are defined by Curtis as 4 
group of small tribes from Leke Chelan to 


Wenatchee River. He derives the collective 

designation from Yakima Winétsha, the name 
of the fishery at the forks of the Wenatchee 
River. The band at ‘this place called them- 

selves SinpliskqSisoh, whence the name Pis~ 
qouws of early writers ,'é 


Omitting Methow and Chelan, we have the 
following list of bands of the Wenatchi pro- 
per from Curtis and Ray: 


( a eal aa along Entiat Creek 
ntid&’taq)}). 


(2) Sinia’lktmuh, on the Columbia be- 
tween Entiat Creek and Wenatchee River. 


(3) Sinkiimchi’ muh ("mouth of the riv- 
er"), at the mouth of the Wenatchee. 


(4) St’ske’tomixu, "a Wenatchi group 
six miles downriver from the present town of 
Wenatchee,."!7 


{5) Sinpiisqéisoh (anpeskwau’zux), "at 
the forks of the Wenatchee, where the town 
of Leavenworth, Washington, now stands." 


It is not clear in how far the upper 
Yakima valley was Wenatchi territory during 
the early nineteenth century. If I read the 
source material rightly this was then pre- 
dominantly Sahaptin country. It seems cred~ 
ible that there were Wenatchi still there in 
isolated femilies, or intermarried with Ya~- 
kima-Klikitat, or speaking’ the language of 
these Sahaptins. I have accordingly drawn 
the southern Wenatchi boundary somewhat ar- 
bitrerily on the Wenatchee-Yakima divide. 


Under date of 1854 Gibbs wrote: "The 
Pisquouse themselves...are so much intermar- 
ried with the Yakimas that they have almost 
lost their nationality."® While the context 
would make it appear that he referred to the 
Wenatchi dialect group as a whole, it seems 
much more likely that the sense should be 
confined to those at the southern extremity 
of their range. It is precisely this con- 
fusion or amalgamation with the Sahaptins 
that accounts for the obviously garbled enu- 
meration of southern groups given by Mooney 
and others, which follows. 


(6) Kititash, on Kittitas Creek accord~ 
ing to Curtis. Mooney gives the names K' té- 
tas-'16’ma and Pshwa’ndptim for them, remark- 
ing "K’tatdés signifies ‘a large shoal,' 
€18’ma being a tribal suffix, and Pshwand- 
pim in the Yakima languege signifies ‘shoal 
people,’ the name referring to 4 shoal in 


12. Walters, in Cline and others, The Sinkeletk or Southern 0) on, IB. 


13. Telit, Middle Columbia Salish, 95. 14. 


Meeny, Origin of Washington Geographic Names, 249, 


15. Gibba, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 412. 
16. Curtis, North American Indian, VII, 69. Teit also derives Pisgouws from the name by which the 


Wonatchi proper designate themselves (.s.npeskwa’ uzgur) 


and Wenatchi from Yakima wina’t.ca ("river issuing 


from a canyon”) or Klikitat awena’tchEla ("coming out” or *gource"), having reference to their occupation of 
the heads of all the streams between the Yekima and the Cascades (Teit, op. cit., 90, 91). 
Gibbs, loc. cit. 


17, Ray, Sanpoil and Nespelem, 4, 10. 18. 
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Yakima river at Ellensburg."'9 Both names 
are evidently Sahaptin, and Pewa’nwapam is 
specifically the name of a Sahaptin division. 
Hence it may be that this is really a Sahap- 
‘tin group including Wenatchi members. 


(7) Ska’utal, about Boston Creek and Ka- 
chess Lake at the head of Yakima River 
(Mooney). This author identifies them with 
the Skaddal of Lewis and Clark. 


(8) Wehné’nitu. "The word means 
thuckleberry’ in Yakima and is applied toa 
site on Yakima river just above Ellensburg." 
Mooney identifies them with Lewis and Clarks' 
Shallatoo. 


(9) Skwa’nin&. “A Yakima word meaning 
twhirlpool,' and applied to a point on Yaki- 
ma river about opposite the entrance of Se-~ 
lah oreek, the village being on the west 
pank of the river. This band may possibly 
speak the language of the Ataniim, a Shahap- 
tian tribe, whose territory adjoins them." 
Again, these are identified with the Squan- 
naroos of Lewis and Clark. In the last threes. 
cases, we have only Mooney's word for their 
being Wenatchi rather than Sahaptin groups. 


Mooney mentions two other bands: 
‘Qamil- ‘lima ‘(Kahmiltpah), “about Saddle 
mountain, on the east side of the Columbia, 
above eaaeee rapids," and the Si“Apkat (Seap- 
cat), who "probably lived originally at a 
place of the same name on the east bank 
the Columbia, about Bishop rock and Milk 
‘greek, below Wenatchee river." The first 
name, according to Mooney, is Yakima and the 
second is "of the Piskwaus language,” which 
might mean Middle Columbia as well as Wenat- 
chi. Both of these groups, being on the 
gast side of the Columbia, may be Middle 
rears rather than Wenatchi, as Teit re- 
marks. 


the 


of 


The Skaddal, Shallatoo, and Squannaroos 
were ascertained by Lewis and Clark in 1805- 
06 to be on upper Klickitat River (their 
Cataract River}).2° If Mooney's identification 
of these with three of his Wenatchi bands is 
correct, their positions on the Yakima River 
must have followed on the preémption of the 
southern country by Sahaptins, 


Assuming this northward movement, 
Teit's avowedly scanty evidence would seem 
to refer to two different intervals of occu~ 
pation of the territory south of the Yaekima~ 
Wenatchee divide. For what must be the lat- 
er period, he states that his single Wenat- 
chi informant "believed people of his tribe 


19. 
20. Thwaites, Original Journals of the Lewis end Clark Expedition, 


Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 736. 


at the Big Narrows 
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dnhabited the Yakima country formerly;- at 
least parts of it, and maybe all. He be- 
‘lieved that, generally speaking, they lived 
in the whole upper Yakima country next to 
the mountains;" &gain;. some Wenatchi "lived 
south of the Wenatchi Mountains, on the 
north Yakima, with headquarters around El- 
‘Lensburg or possibly lower down. This divi- 
sidn is said to have been large at one time, 
‘and commanded the Snoqualmie, Yakima, and 
all the principal passes through the Cas- 
cades, including those to the Cowlitz 
country." 


The earlier ocoupation included the 
country to the upper Klickitat River. 
"Some of these people are said to have lived 
still farther south at one time, on other 
‘branches of the upper Yakima and the Klicki- 
tat River; but they intermarried so much 
with the Yakima that they became absarbed by 
‘the latter. They may possibly have formed a 
division by themselves, and were probably 
the original inhabitants of the upper and 
central parts of the Yakima country." Ap- 
pended is a note which seems to have been 
based largely on Mooney's identification: 
"In 1805-06 they seem to have still been in 
possession of the upper Klickitat River; the 
Klickitat, it appears, being at this date 
south, southwest, and southeast of them, "2! 


Chelan. This Wenatchi speaking group 
may be tentatively separated from the main 
body of Wenatchi proper. Curtis writes of 
them as "Stsilémuh, at the outlet of Tsilén, 
or Lake Chelan, "2 


Methow. Earlier writers include the 

Chelan and Entiat bands with the Methow pro~ 

er. Thus Winans (1870): "The Mithouies 

eme’thau (Teit)] are located on the west 
side of the Columbia River, from the mouth 
of the Okanagan down to the Wo-nat-chee, and 
includes the country drained by the Mithouie, 
Lake Chelan, and En-tee-at-ook (Entiat) Riv- 
ers."23 Mooney, following this or some simi- 
lar source, writes: "They formerly lived on 
the west side of the Columbia, including the 
basins of the Methow, Lake Chelan, and Enti- 
atook river." Acoordingly on his map their 
eastern boundary runs due north from Pateros, 
and along the Columbia from Pateros to. the 
mouth of the Entiat; the western boundary 
takes in the Entiat River, except its lowest 
portion, thence north along the crest of the 
Cascades to the Canadian border. This in- 
‘cludes the territory of the Chelan. Cur- 
tis' recognition of Methow individuality 
seems to me to be preferred, He places them 
on the Methow River alone.?5 


IV, 305, 507; VI, 119. They learned 


of the Columbia (the Dalles) that the Sk&d.dats or Scad-dals were on Cataract River 


twenty-five miles to the north, with the Squén-nar-oos (Squan-nen-os} below and the Shal-lAt-tos (Shallattas) 


above them. -See alao Handbook of American Indians, II, 


522, 585, 629. Teit's reference to the Shallatoo as 


a band of Wenatchi on upper Klickitat River is apparently based on Mooney and the Handbook (Middle Columbia 


Salish, 91). Gibbs classifies these three groups as 
21. Teit, Middle Columbia Salish, 95, 108. 
23. 


24. Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 754, pl. 88. 


Lower Yekima (in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 


417). 


£2. Curtis, North America Indian, VII, 69. 


Winens, in Report, Commissioner of Indien Aaffairs...for the Year 1870, 25. 


25. Curtis, op. cit., VII, 65. 


‘bands, possess similar customs, and 
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There is also a Methow enclave on the 
lower Okanogan River in the midst of Sinkai- 
etk settlements. "A group of Methow (smd’t- 
xaliwix) people winter on the Okanogan River 
between Sand Point and Malott, Washington. 
They are called the Chilowhist (ci”léxwist) 
band, taking their name from the principal 
ereek in their territory. Thése people 
speak a variety of the Okanagon language 
that is more similar to the Chelan dialect 
than to Sinkaietk [Southern Okanagon]. For 
this reason, the Sinkaietk consider them 


‘members of another tribe, although they are 


wedged geographically between two Sinkaietk 
inter- 
marry with the Sinkaietk, "26 


Yakima. It is questionable whether the 
groups denominated Yakima and Klikitat are 
to be considered single political ontities, 
"tribes." They seem rather to have been 
loose aggregations of bands of somewhat di- 
verse origin which have come to be called by 
these group names. (I do not have in mind 
here the so-called "Yakima" of the Yakima 
Reservation, who may be a modern mixture of 
various tribal remnants.) Still, we can do 
no better at the moment than to map these 
larger groups, leaving a more strict pre- 
sentation of tribal and band divisions to 
future field ethnologists. 


At present I am reserving the name Ya~ 
kima for the Sahaptin bands occupying the” 


‘greater part of the middle Yakima River and 


its tributary streams to the west, and la- 
belling those in the upper Yakima valley, 
Powa’nwapam. Such a division into Lower and 
Upper Yakima was recognized by the writers 
of mid-nineteenth century. Gibbs (1854) 


writes: "The Yakimas occupy the country 


drained by the river of that name. They are 


‘divided into two principal bands, each made 


up of a number of villages, and very closely 
connected; the one owning the country on the 
Nahchess and lower Yakima, the other upon 
the Wenass and main branch above the forks 
{of Yakima River and Wenas Creek]."  (Quot- 
ing this, Mooney declares: "These latter, 
however, were chiefly of the Piskwaus [ We- 
natchi] connection."2?) In 1857 Robie wrote: 
"They are divided into two principal bands, 
namely: the Upper and Lower Yakimas. Eaoh 
of these bands is made up of a number of 
small bands or villages acknowledging the 
authority of one or more chiefs or principal 
men.... The Upper Yakima occupy the country 
upon the Wenass and main branch of the Yaki- 
ma, above the forks; the Lower, upon the Ya~ 
kima and its tributaries, below the forks, 
and along the Columbia, from the mouth of 


the Yakima to a point three miles below the: 
Dalles."2¢ Here the Lower Yakima are made to 


include the Wa’napfim and Chdmna’pim groups, 


which it seems best to separate. Gibbs also 
implies that the Yakima had fisheries at the 
‘Dalles. 


The distinction between Upper and Lower 
Yakima (here the Pewa’nwapam and Yakima) 
seems certain enough, but precisely how to 
draw a boundary between them is in doubt. 
Mooney, apparently on the basis of the above, 
makes it the divide between the Naches drain- 
age and the upper Yakima. I have followed 
this. Jacobs, in a somewhat diagrammatic 
map, draws the boundary about due west fron 
Priest Rapids.29 My other Yakima boundaries 
coincide with Mooney's. 


It is quite possible that the several 
bands of the Yakima proper (Lower Yakima), 
here treated as subordinate, should be dig- 
nified by separate entry on the map. Mooney 
and Curtis record the following divisions: 


(1) Waptailmim, said by Mooney to be 
the principal band, living at or below Union 
Gap. 


(2) Tkai’ waichash~hlama, on Cowiche 
‘Creek. 


(3) Nalich{sh-hlama, on Naches River, 
and hence possibly Pcowa”nwapam. 


(4) A’tdntim-‘l8ma, on Atanum Creek. 
(5) Si’mkoe-hlama, on Simcoe Creek. 


(6) Topinish (Qa’pnish-‘léma, Tha“p- 
nish), on Toppenish Creek. On Mooney's map, 
they are assigned Toppenish Creek drainage 
upstream from a point below White Swan. 


(7) Pisko, about the mouth of Toppenish 
Creek. Mooney identifies them with the 
Pishquitpah of Lewis and Clark. 


(8) S{-hlama, "on Yakima river above 
the mouth of Toppenish creek" (Curtis). 


(9) Si’ la-hlama, "on Yakima river, be- 
tween Wenas and Umtanum oreeks" (Curtis). 
This and the preceding lie in Pewa’nwapan 
territory as mapped here. 


(10) S&é“t&s-‘léma, on Satus Creek. 


Some evidence that these may not pro- 
perly be classed as Yakima divisions lies in 
Mooney's decleration that the Topinish speak 
Klikitat, the A tdniim-‘lema a language dis~ 
tinct from Yakima or Klikitat "but cognate,” 
and the Pisko and S&‘tds-‘léma dialects said 
to differ slightly from Waptailmim. This 
remains to be resolved, 


26. Walters, in Cline and others, The Sinkaietk or Souther Okanagon, ma. 


27. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 407; Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 737. 
28. Robie, in Report, Commissioner of Indien affairs... for the Year 1857, 350. 


29. Jacobs, Northern Sahaptin Grammar, 94-96, 
30. Curtis, North American Indian, VII, 3, 160. 
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Powa’nwapam., It seems advisable to 
follow Jacobs in substituting this tribal 
name for Upper Yekima. 
to be discovered whether this is a dialectic 
division rather than a cultural or political 
unit. : 


Gibbs writing of the Yakima in general 
says: "The country around the’ northern or 
main branch of the’ Yakima is frequently 
called by them Pschwan-wapp-am, or the stony: 
ground,. and the Indians living there some- 
times assume the name to themselves.... On 
the main fork [of the Yekima], in particular, 
they penetrate to Lake Kitchelus, at the 
very foot of the dividing ridge."3! At least 
in this northwestern seotion of their terri- 
tory they were almost certainly interdigited 
or mixed with Wenatchi. 


Curtis' "Yakima" division, the Wi‘tnas- 
hlama of Wenas Creek, may be part of the 
Powa’ nwapan,. 


Possibly a more southerly position in 
1805-06 is implied in Lewis‘ statement that 
the "Shan-wap-pom's reside on the heads of 
Catteract [Klickitat] river and Tapteel [Ya- 
kima] river."32 His information was, however, 
only indirect. Possibly also a seasonal 
shift took them to the south, or again, that 
the name refers to a wider group of Sahap- 
tins than its use here. 


Wa’napam. Again following Jacobs, this 
group 18 mapped as a single entity. It may 
be a dialectic division and may have to be 
subdivided, for it is clearly the equivalent 
of Mooney's Wa’napim and Chémna’pim collec- 
tively. 


"The Wa’napfim range along both sides of 
the Columbia, in Washington, from above Crab 
creek down to the mouth of Snake river. 
Their village, where Smohalla resides, is on 
the wast bank of the Columbia, at the foot 
of Priest rapids, in the Yakima country." 
Chémna’pfim is "a tribe which occupied the 
vend of the Columbia below Yakima river, to- 
gether with the country on the lower Yakima, 
chiefly in the present Yakima county, Wash- 
ington, They...speak a dialect of the lan- 
guage of the P&lu’s and Wanaptim."™ 


Mooney maps a northeasterly segment of 
Wa’napam territory extending to Ritzville, 
which may not be improper. It is doubtful, 
however, that it is legitimate to assign the 
Crab Creek oountry to them, since this seems 
to pertain to the Middle Columbia. Mooney's 

a 


31. 
33. 
35. 
36, 


Gibbs, op. oit., 407. 32, 


Tyrrell, David Thompson's Nerrative, 495-88. 


Yet it still remains - 


1? 


western boundary for the Chamna’pim division 
is only a few miles east of Jacobs’, as en- 
tered on my map. 


Our Wa’napam may yet have to be reduced 
to the status of a Yakima subdivision. Telit 
writes: "The Columbia Salish claim that the 
Yakima pushed down the Yakima valley and oc-. 
cupied part of the Columbia River from White 
Bluffs down to below the mouth of the Yakima, 
Which was formerly inhabited by Columbia 
(Salish], This extension seems to have pe- 
netrated east along the north side of the 
Snake, to the Palouse River, the mouth of 
which seems to have become the headquarters 
of the Palous tribe, who were looked upon as 
an offshoot of the Yakima." 


In 1811 Thompson reached the village of 
the Skummooin on the Columbia at or near 
Priest Rapids, and that-of the Skaemena 
close to the mouth of the Snake River.55 
Both peoples were Sahaptin. From their lo- 
cation it is possible that both peoples were 
Wa’napam, or the second possibly Walula, but 
there is no further specification in the re- 
cord. They may be respectively identical 
with the Sha-moo-in-augh and Skam-nam-in~ 
algh mentioned by Ross as on the Columbia 


.above the Snake River in 1818.54 


Palus and Wauyukma’. Mooney summarizes 
Palus occupation as follows: "The Pélus 
owned the whole basin of Palouse river in 
Washington and Idaho, and extended also 
along the north bank of the Snake river to 
its junction with the Columbia. They were 
and are, olosely connected with the Wanapimn 
and the Nez Percés." He names four villages 
Almotu, north bank of the Snake, about thir- 
ty miles above the mouth of the Palouse; P&- 
lus, north bank of the Snake just below the 
junction of the Palouse; Ta*sawiks, north 
bank of the Snake about fifteen miles above 
its mouth; Kasi’ apé (Cosispa), at Ainsworth 
in the Snake-Columbia junction. "This last 
‘village, has a slight difference of dialect 
and is sometimes regarded as belonging to 
the Wanapiim."57 Authority for the extension 
to the mouth of the Snake is afforded at 
least by Gairdner who recorded villages 
the Pelouches (Polonches) there in 19835, 38 
At the extreme eastern end of their range, 
the Palus shared with the Nez Peroé the ca- 
mas grounds near Moscow, Idaho, 59 


of 


If we follow the foregoing, we would 
have to map as Palus the country down to the 
mouth of the Sneke, at least on its north 
side. But Jacobs has entered on his map the 


Thwaites, Original Journals of Lewis and Clerk, VI, 119. 
Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 735, 739, pl. 68. 


S34. Toit, Middle Columbia Selish, 103. 


Ross (Fur Hunters, I, 185) wrote: "The different tribes attached to Fort Nez Feroés {later Fort 


Walla Walla], and who formerly went by that cognomen, are the Sha-moo-in-augh, Skam-nam-in-sugh, E*yack-in~ 
eh, Ia-pipe-wimm-augh, and In-as-petaum. These tribes inhabit the main north branch {1.e., the Columbia] 
above the Forks {with the Snake River].” Here Nez Percé as a collective designation means merely those of 


Sahaptin sapesch. 
37. 
39. 


E°’yack-im-ah is current Yakima. 
Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 735. 


Spinden, Nez Percé Indians, 173. 


$8. Gairdner, Notes on Geography, 252, 236. 
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Wauyukma’” on the Snake below Palouse River .*° 
I do not know of any other reference to this 
group, but presume there is adequate warrant 
for the entry. 


There is a possibility that the Palus 
P are recent occupants of ‘their territory. elt 
seems not improbable that at one time the 
narrow strip of Palous country above the 
mouth of the Palouse was neutral ground, the 
1 contiguous tribes of Columbia, Spokane, 
Coeur d'Aléne, and Nez Percé each making use 
to some extent of the part lying nearest 
them. This neutral strip, and previous dec- 
{mation of the Columbia population by dis- 
ease, would make the expansion of the Yakima 
or Palous in this direction very easy." 
"Colfax was considered to be in Palous coun- 
try, at least, in later days, but was to 
some extent within both Coeur d'Aléne and 
‘Nez Peroé spheres of influence."+4! 


Nez Percé. The Nez Percé country was 
primarily in Idaho, but entered Washington 
in the southeastern corner of the state. We 
are concerned here only in fixing its west- 
ern boundary. 


Gibbs in 1854 wrote simply that their 
country extended into Oregon and Washington 
Territories.42 In 1857 Craig wrote: "The Nez 
Percés country is bounded west by the Pa- 
louse river...and the Tucannon,"® which may 
have reference only to the’ mouths of these 
streams in accord with what follows. Curtis 
and Spinden are more specific and in essen~ 
tial agreement. Curtis notes the Blue Moun= 
tdins and the whole course of Tucannon Creek 
as their western boundary, with occupation 
of both sides of the Snake to the mouth of 
the Tucannon.* Spinden writes: "On the 
southwest the boundary line of the Nez Percé 
area circled the drainage basins of the In- 
naha and Willowa rivers (in Oregon], and 
crossing Grande Ronde river above the mouth 
of the Willowa, ran north along the crest of 
the Blue mountains to a point on Snake River 
near the mouth of Tukanon oreek."45 


Walula (Wallawalla). These people 
habited the lower Walla. Walla River drainage 
(with the possible exception of the region 
about Whitman where the Cayuse seem to have 
been present) and a short span on the Colun- 
bia and Snake Rivers near their junction. 
Thus Gibbs (1854) wrote of "The Wallah- 
Wallah nation, under which term is embraced 
a@ number of bands living usually on the 
south side of the Columbia, and on the Snake 
riyer to a little east of the Peluse { Riv- 
er]."46 Dennison (1857) noted: "The Walla- 
Wallas possess the country on both sides of 


Jacobs, Northern Sshaptin Grammer, 94. 


in- 
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the Columbia river, between Snake river and 
Hudson Bay fort, Walla-Walla [at Wallula]."47 
Mooney cites their occupation "along the 
east bank of the Columbia from Snake river 
down nearly to the Umatilla, in Washington 
‘and Oregon," which surely means the Umatilla 
‘River; but his map sets the southwestern 
boundary not far below the Oregon line. #8 
Curtis states only that they extended “south- 
ward to the territory of the Umatilla." 49 
Jacobs brings Walula territory north of the 
lower Snake, which as we have noted, was 
probably Palus country. 


Mooney also refers to "A small band of 
the same tribe, known to the Yakima as Walu’- 
la-pim, { who] formerly lived on the west 
pank of the Columbia opposite the present 
Wallula. Their dialect is said to have been 
more akin to the Pé’lus language." 


A statement of Walula occupation 
kindly prepared for me by Mr. William H. 
Gilbert, Jr. (University of Chicago), who 
obtained his information during linguistic 
investigation in 1950. 


was 


"fhe Walilas, or ‘Walla Wallas' as the 
Cayuse called them, centered at the town of 
Wallula, Washington, on the Columbia River 
‘but had secondary centers at Walla Walla, 
Washington, and at Cayuse, Oregon. They 
roamed the Walla Walla River valley in par- 
ticular and also the upper portion of the 
Umatilla River. Their habit was to summer 
on the Blue Mountains and to winter down in 
the Columbia valley at the three points be- 
fore mentioned. ‘The alternation of winter 
and summer habits involved changes in mater~ 
fals used for food and other purposes; ber- 


ries and roots being the staples in summer 
and salmon end meat at other times. The ~ 
mythology of the Waldlas centers rather sig- 
nificantly around the Columbia River and 


many peculiar natural topographic features 
from Richland above the mouth of the Snake 
iver to The Dalles are involved. From 
‘their geographic location one would expsct 
he Waltilas to be more or less intermediate 
in language and culture between the Umatil- 
las and the Palus. The Walflas number be~ 
‘tween 300 and 400 persons. A French-Walila 
alf breed group centers around Adams, 
‘Oregon. 


Cayuse (Naidiatpu) « A succinct state- 
ment occurs in s* report of 1854. "The 
country belonging to this tribe is to the 
south of and between the Nez Perces and 
Walleh-Wallahs, extending from the Des 
Chutes or Wawanni river to the eastern side 
of the Blue mountains. It is almost entire- 


40. 

41. Teit, Middle Columbia Salish, 104; Salishan Tribes, 37, 509. 

42. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 416. : 

43. Craig, in Report, Commissioner of Indien Affairs...for the Year 1857, 353. 
44, Curtis, th , VIII, 3, 5, 158-60. 

45. Spinden, Nez Peroé Indians, 175. 46, Op. cit,, 402. 

47. Dennison, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the Year 1857, 374. 
48. Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 744, pl. 88. 49. Op, cit... vill, 79. 


ly in Oregon, a small part only, 
upper Wallah-Wallah river, lying within Wash- 
ington Territory." To-this may be added 
Cayuse occupancy of a minor section around 
Whitman, perhaps only after the establish- 
ment of the mission there, Curtis gives 
their habitat as from the head of Touchet 
River along the Blue Mountains to the John 
Day River.53! It is probable that the Cayuse 
range overlapped considerably with that of 
the Walula. 


upon the 


Skiin, Various Sehaptin groups were 
located on both sides of the Columbia from 
above the Dalles for some, seventy-five miles 
upstream. Precisely who.“they were and what 
their relations to one another is anything 
but clear. Various names are on record for 
the larger divisions: Sk!iin, Waiyd&’mp&n, 
Tyighpam, Tenino, and Deschutes. The last 
four are villages or subordinate groups of 
one people (generically Tenino, according to 
Dr. George P. Murdock, with the John Day 
people as a somewhat separate entity. In 
default of any more precise knowledge, I am 
following Jacobs in grouping all the ‘ people 
north of the Columbia as Sk!in and assuming 
that politically they were more or less sep- 
arate from those on the opposite side. 


It would seem that the term Skiin pro- 
perly applied only to a village on the north 
bank opposite the mouth of the Deschutes 
River or to the country around it. Further, 
the Wishream and Wasco, at least, recognized 
no distinction between the Sahaptins on the 
two sides of the river, calling both Skiin 
and Deschutes (Wayam, Tenino) collectively 
itkai’mamt. Jacobs mentions only "the small 
aki’n tribe (Rock Creek and Fallbridge 
people}, 52 


The several small groups on the north- 
ern side, here denominated Skiin, are as 


Curtis, North Americen Indien, VIII, 80. 
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follows: 


(1) Sk%in (Ski~np&). Gibbs writes of 
"the village of Skin, opposite the mouth of 
the Des Chutes river," 55 


(2) Eneeshur. This is the name given 
by Lewis and Clark to the people along both 
sides of the Columbia at and above Ten-Mile 
Rapids. Somewhat more precisely this is 
from @ point not more than six miles up~ 
stream from the most easterly Wishram vil~- 
lage (which was probably at Ten-Mile Rapids) 
to a settlement on the north side more than 
twelve miles above a point a little below 
the mouth of the Deschutes: roughly from 
about Fallbridge to Cliffs. This then may 
include ‘the Sk!in village. Mooney equates 
Eneeshur with Tapdéndé’sh, who had "a village 
opposite the mouth of the Des Chutes river 
and a little above Celilo."55 


(3) Uchi’chol (Qchechotes), "on the 
north bank of the Columbia in Klickitat 
county.” The name refers to a rock on the 
north side opposite the upper end of the is-= 
land at the mouth of the Deschutes (Mooney). 
They too may be Eneeshur. 


(4) Waiy&’mpam (Wahowpam, Hahau’ ptm) 
were located by Lewis and Clark from Rock 
Creek to twenty-three miles below. Waiyé’m 
is the Sahaptin name for Celilo, according 
to information from Dr. George P. Murdock. 
Waiyd’mpam, i.e. those of Watyd’m, was 
probably not a specific tribal group but a 
collective designation for those who congre- 
gated there from both sides of the Columbia 
to fish. 


(5) K' ka’s&wi (Kowasayee); on the north 
bank about opposite the mouth of the Umatil- 
la River (Mooney). 


Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 416. 


52. Spier and Sapir, Wishram Ethnography, 168-70; Jacobs, Northern Sahaptin Grammar, 95. 


Op. cit., 410, 


S4. The Lewis and Clark material is summarized in Spler and Sapir, 169-70. 


Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 739-40. 


LOWER COLUMBIA AREA 


Both banks of the Columbia from the 
Dalles to the sea were occupied by Chinookan 
tribes. From Astoria eastward to the Dalles 
Upper Chinook languages were used: at the 
mouth of the Columbia and northward to Wil- 
lapa Harbor, the language was Chinook proper. 
fhe Sahaptin Klikitat reached the river in 
the neighborhood of White Salmon River. 

There was also a Salish tribe, the NekEtEme’ - 
ux, at or immediately above the Dalles, 

which disappeared about the opening of the 
historic period. 


‘on the north side some little distance back 
from the river; (5) chiefly or entirely on 
the south side of the river, somewhere be- 
tween the mouth of the. Deschutes and The 
Dalles." They are thought to have had two 
main settlements fifteen or twenty miles 
apart.* 


Wishram, White Salmon, and ta“ daxat. 
The Wishrem tu’ exam {Yakima name], ita’xlu- 
4t Lown name]) occupied the north bank of 
the Columbia, roughly from White Salmon Riv- 
er to Ten-Mile Rapids or Celilo Falle above. 
the Dalles. The permanent settlements were 
nineteen or more in number about 1850, all 
situated directly on the shore. The princi- 
pal village was the famous nixlu’idiz, dir- 
ectly at the Dalles close to Spedis, Wash- 
ington. They hunted in the higher country 
pack from the river to the watershed, that 
is, on the southern slopes of Mount Adams 
and the so-called Klickitat Mountains. Af- 
ter the appearance of the Klikitat in this 
back country after 1750, the area was joint- 
ly occupied.® 


Gibbs in 1854 mentioned five bands of 
Upper Chinook on the Washington side, apart 
from the people at the Cascades, and another 
at the mouth of Hood (Dog) River.' He did 
not name them and they cannot be certainly 
{identified with the data at hand. It is 
possible that they included the Wishram at 
the Dalles (with whom he may have reckoned 
the Wasco opposite in Oregon), the probably 
independent White Salmon Indians, the Hood 
River people (who may have been one with the 
White Salmon), the Cascades Indians, Clacka- 
mas, and Kathiemet. 


NekEtEme “ux (nkutEme“xu) . This Salish 
group in the vicinity of the Dalles is known 
only through tradition. Yet it may be iden- 
tified, as Teit suggests, with the Necooti- 
meigh mentioned by Ross as living at the 
Dalles in 1818.2 "It is thought thet most 
of thom were killed off by plagues or epi- 
demics which seem to have visited the river 
about the end of the eighteenth and early 
part of the nineteenth century." Others, ac~ 
cording to Middle Columbia Salish tradition, 
migrated northward to the upper Columbia. 
There is @ Similar tradition current among 
the Wishram regarding some of their own num~ 
ber, which may in fact refer to the NekEt- 
Eme’ ux. 


Mooney's summary agrees: "The Tlaqluit 
territory lies along the north bank of the 
Columbia in Klickitat county, Washington, 
from Tenino, about 6 miles above The Dalles, 
down to the neighborhood of White Salmon 
‘piver."€ Both Ten-Mile Rapids and Celilo 
Falls, the upstream boundary mentioned above, 
are only a few miles east of Tenino. 
Mooney's map sets the northern boundary a 
few miles. farther north than mine, to take 
in most of the Klickitat River drainage, but 
this must have been primarily Klickitat ter- 
ritory. 


The ta’dayat group, who were said to 
have had several villages about the Klicki- 
‘tat River beside that whose name they bore, 
‘may have been true Wishram or may have led 
There was agreement among Teit's in- an independent existence. 
formants that the NekEtEme’ux lived near or 
above ‘The Dalles: in detail "(1) around The 
Dalles or east of Thé Dalles; (2) in the 
Wishram country or near the Wishram; (3) in 
the Wishram or the Wasco country, or near 
one or both of these tribes; (4) on both 
sides of the Columbia, a little distance or 
some distance above The Dalles, but chiefly 


The White Salmon people were in the 
neighborhood of the river of that name, per- 
‘haps wholly on the north bank. They spoke 
the Wishram dialect, were intimately conneo- 
ted with them, and should perhaps be classi- 
fted tribally with the Wishram. If the seg- 
regation of the ta’daxat and White Salmon is 


1. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 427. 

2. Ross, Fur Bunters, I, 186. Ross enumerates the tribes on the Columbia beginning at the Dalles with 
this people, following with Wasco, Wishrem, Wyampen, end so on upstream. The Tenino, according to Dr. 
Murdock, do not know this name, nor of eny non-Sahaptin or non-Chinookan people east of the Dalles. 

3. These traditions sre @iscussed in Spier and Sapir, Wishram Ethnography, 162-64. See also Teit, in 
Boas, Folk-Tales of Salishan end Sahaptin Tribes, 51. 

4. Teit, Middle Columbia Salish, 96. 5. Spier and Sapir, op. cit., 159-67 (map, p. 165). 

6. Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 740. 
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correct, the western end of Wishram territo- 
ry was about a mile below the lower Mema- 
loose Island, that is, a dozen miles from 
The Dalles townsite. The few White Salmon 
villages were from a mile or so above White 
Salmon (Landing) to Underwood, Washington, a 
‘half-mile below the mouth of the White Sal- 
mon River. 


Curtis gives "N4mnit, the permanent 
settlement, at the mouth of White Salmon 
river, in Washington, of a people extending. 
from near Klickitat river to the vicinity of 
the Cascades.” Perhaps this is our na’ncuit, 
a village at Underwood at the river mouth.’ 


The Chilluckquittequaw, a Chinookan di- 
vision mentioned in 1804-06 as ten miles be- 
low the Dalles and extending downstream 
nearly or quite to the Cascades, was probab- 
ly the White Salmon or the Hood River group 
on the Oregon side. It is not known whether 
White Salmon and Hood River were one people 
or not. 


The Klikitat had some frontage on the 
river in this locality. They occupied some 
sites jointly with the White Salmon, as well 
as having several settlements of their own 
interdigited with these and the most wester- 
ly Wishram villages. Gibbs (1853) wrote: 
"The upper of these bands (Upper Chinook] 
are mixed with the Klikatats,"® 


Cascades (Watiala. Shahala®}., The Cas- 
cades group ata’la, “lake people,” or 
waza’ 1lidE’lxam) were located on both sides 
of the Golumbia at thé Cascades, and on tthe 
north side downstream at least to Skamania 
and perhaps to Capa Horn. These are the 
Watlala mentioned by Lewis: wata’la, “lake,” 
was evidently at the head of the Cascades. 

A village may have been there; at any rate, 
it marked their easternmost point. The 
Cath-lath-la-las or Cathleyacheyachs (the | 
latter mentioned by Ross at the head of the 
Cascades in 1811-14") were evidently the 
Cascades people. Three villages of theirs. 
are known on the north bank, the lowest 
about half a mile below the upper Castle 
Rock. The location of settlements on 
south bank is little known." 


the 


Curtis gives the Gehldliishachk and Gah- 
lawafahih-as the people inhabiting the, north 
and south banks at the Cascades. Wafahil, 
the principal village of the latter was at 
Cascade Locks, Oregon.'2 The first would 
seem to be. identical with the Chinook name 
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for the Cascades Indians, GiLa’ xicatck, 
corded by Boas.* 


ré= 


The north bank may have been unoccupied, 
or at least have had no permanent settle- 
ments, for some distance between the White 


Salmon River and the Cascades. 


Clackamas. This may be the collective 
name for a group of related tribes rather 
than a true tribal name. Properly the 
Clackamas were on Clackamas River in Oregon* 
but groups of them seem to have been on 


both sides of the Columbia roughly from 
Troutdale down to Kalama, where they ad- 
joined the Kathlamet. "Linguistically 


Clackamas seems to de very close to Kathla- 
met, if not identical with it." 


The following are aubdivisions on the 
Washington side only. Possibly they should 
be given rank as separate tribes. 

bg 

(1) Cathlapotle (GA Lap!dlx, "people of 
the Lewis {Na&’p!é1x] River") were “on the 
lower part of the Lewis river ["for five 
miles above its mouth"'] and on the south- 
west (southeast 7] side of the Columbie riv- 
er in Clarke county, Washington."!” 


(2) Gahlawashiiwal (wacu’Xwal), at 
Washougal, Washington.’* There is nothing to 
indicate whether this people affiliated with 
the Cascades or the Clackamas. 


{3) Gahlak&nashishi, eight miles below 
Vancouver, Washington. This appears to be 
the people of Wakanasisi on the north side 
(whose tribal name was G&’Liakanasisi) near- 
ly opposite the mouth of the Willamette.'® 


Kathlamet. This again is a name for 4 
group of triblets forming together a single 
dialectic division. Collectively their ter- 
ritory extended along the north side of the 
Columbia from Gray's Bay to Kalama and on 
the south side from Astoria to Rainier. 
Curtis gives it as "Cathlamet, a dialect 

roup, not a true tribe," ocoupying villages 
Fanich he lists) from the site of Columbia 
City, Oregon (a few miles south of St. Hel- 
h4 downstream to a point just below Gray's 
River, Washington.'? Columbia City 1s well 
beyond the upstream limit at Rainier as 
fixed by Boas (see below}. 


Gibbs appears to have olassified Kath- 
lamet incorrectly with Chinook proper. 
Writing of "the two branches of the Tsinfik 


7. Curtis, North American Indian, VIII, 181; Spier and Sapir, op. oit., 167. 


8. Gibbs, op. cit., 435. 


9. See Shabala in List of Tribes and Villages of the Lower Columbia. Area below. 
10. Ross, Adventures of the First Settlers, 123, 257. 


11. Spier and Sapir, op. cit., 160, 167, 172; Handbook of American Indiang, IL, 922. 


12. Curtis, North American Indien, VIII, 181. 


13. Boas, Chinook Texta, 276; see also Cathiskaheckit in Handbook of American Indieng, I, 216. 


14. Handbook of American Indians, I, 302. 15. Boas (7), in Sapir, Wishrem Texts, 234. 
16. Fremboise, quoted in Gairdner, Notes on the Geography, 255. 


17. Bendbook of American Indians, I, 217. 
19. Curtis, North American Indian, VIII, 181-82. 


18. Ibid., II, 804. 
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nation,” he states that they meet in the 
neighborhood of the Cowlitz River.*° This 
places the Chinook and Kathlamet in one cat- 
egory, Clackamas and the peoples upstream in 
another. But the Kathlamet spoke an Upper 
Chinookan tongue quite distinct from Chinook 
proper.2' (Gibbs may have intended to mark a 
cultural boundary at the Cowlitz River, but 
it seems more reasonable to set it between 
Clackamas and Cascades farther upstream.) 

In this connection Gibbs mentions "the four 
lower bands of Tsintik," but a fuller state- 
ment speaks of "five principal bands," 
which, as we see in the following quotation, 


specifically included Kathlamet with Chinook . 


proper. 


"rr. A, C, Anderson, formerly of the 
Hudson's Bey Company, long resident on the 
Columbia River, assigns their boundaries as 
follows:- On the north side of the river, 
first the Chinooks proper (Tchi-nuk), whose 
territory extended from Cape Disappointment 
up the Columbia to the neighborhood of 
Gray's Bay (not Gray's Harbor, which is on 


the Pacific), and back to the northern vici- © 


nity of Shoalwater Bay, where they inter- 
locked with the Chihalis of the coast; 

above them the Wakiakums (Wa-k&éi-a-kum), who 
extended up towards Oak Point, having behind 
them the Willopahs (Kwal-hwi~6~kwa), an iso- 
lated band of the Chepewyan family (athabas- 
cans of Gallatin), who inhabited the country 
on the Willopah River, and the head of the 
Chihalis. On the south side of the Columbia 
the Clatsops -(Klat-sop) extended along the 
coast about twenty miles from near Tillamook 
Head to Point Adams, and up the river to 
Tongue Point. Thenoe the’ Cathlamets (Kat- 
hle’met} reached to Puget's Island, and were 


followed by the Cooniacs of Oak Point (Kahn- ~° 


yak or Kukhn-yek, the Kreluits of Franchére 
and Skilloots of Lewis and Clarke). This 
last tribe ¢glosely connected with the Klats- 
kanai, another band of the Athabascan stock, 
who lived on the upper waters of the Neha- 
lem, a stream running into the Pacific, on 
those of Young's River, and one bearing 
their own name, which enters the Columbia at 
Oak Point. The above may properly be con- 
sidered'as constituting a single tribe, al- 
though under the jurisdiotion of different 
chiefs, and though dialectic variations ex- 
isted in their language."?2 


A definitive statement on the Kathlamest - 


is made by Boas, “The Kathlamet is that 
dialect of the Upper Chinook which was spok- 
en farthest down the river. Its territory 
extended from Astoria on the south side and 
Grey's Harbor {Gray's Bay at the mouth of 
Gray's River] on the north side of the river 
to Rainier. Cultee (the informant] stated 
that above Kalama the pronunciation was 


slightly different. He mentioned the follow- 


ing tribes as speaking the Kathlamet dia- 


lect: The Wa*qa-iqam of Grey's Harbor; the 
La’ogEnEmaxfx- about opposite Cathlamet (on 
the north side); the KLa’ecaLxfx, at the 
present town of Cathlamet; the La’ qalala, 
about three miles above Oak point on the 
north side of the river; the Letaé méctix, 
half a mile below the mouth of the Cowlitz 


‘piver; the La’kjalama, at Kalama; the Té’- 


iaqjdtcoé, three miles above Oak point, on 
the south side of the river; the KLa’ gulag, 
two miles below Rainier; and the KLa’méfx, 
at Rainier."23 Occupation of one segment of 
the Oregon shore appears in a summary state- 
ment by Farrand that the Kathlemet (proper?) 


‘“adjoined the Clatsop and claimed the terri- 


tory from Tongue point [near Astoria] to 
the neighborhood of Puget island." 


We have further information on these 
groups as follows: 


(1) Wa’ qa-iqam territory “adjoined that 
of the Chinook and extended upstream toward 
Oak point....Their principal village seems 
to have been near Piller -rock, a short dis- 
tance above Grays bay. According to Boas 
they had two villages near Pillar rock—Tla- 
legak isles, ered a little below the rock, 
and Chekwayalham (Tcakway&’lxem] farther 
down the river."*5 Gairdner, quoting la 
Framboise, has "Wakaikum: on the right bank 
of the Columbia; on a little stream, oalled 
Cadet River, a good way below Oak Point, be- 
tween it and Katlamak.'"%¢ 


(2) La‘ogknEmaxfx’ (Tlashgenemaki), 
"about opposite Cathlamet" must mean across 
the Elokomin River, for elsewhere it is 
stated that they were on the north bank be- 
low Skamokawa,*? 


(3) KL&’ ecaLxfx: (Ktlaeshatikik, “people 
of Lga‘doLx’")?® would seem to be Gairdner's 
"Klatlamak: on the left [sic] bank of the 
Columbia; on a river of same nane, running 
from the interior." 


(4) Lota’ maéctfx’ are presumably Gaird- 
ner's "Seamysty ([Cid’mSctiz‘]: at the mouth 
of the Towalitoh (Cowlitz] River." Farrand 
identifies them as a band of the Skilldéot 
(of Lewis and Clark) and closely related to 
the Cooniac band. Elsewhere he writes of 
Cooniac as a village of Skilloot at Oak 
Point, Oregon, from the name of which (Qa°- 
niak) its name was derived. Again, the 
Skilloot (Sgu“lus ?) are cited as a tribe 
residing in’1806 on both sides of the Colum- 
bia above and below the entrance of Cowlitz 
River.?? This must be based in part on 
Gairdner (1835), who, after listing the Sea- 
mysty and the "Ketlekaniaks [Cooniac]: at 


20. Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington, 164, 182. 


21. Boas, Handbook of American Indian Lan 


g,.part 1, 563. 


22. Gibbs, Alphabetical Vocabulary of Chinook, iv. 23. Boas, Kathlemet Texts, 6. 


24. Handbook of american Indians, I, 216. 
26. Gaininer, Notes on the Geography, 255. 


28, Ibid., II, 730. 


25. Jbid., I, 232; II, 762, 890. 
27. Hendbook of Amexi Indiana, II, 763 


29. Farrend, in Handbook of american Indians, I, 341; II, 493, 591. 
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Oak Point, on the left bank of the Columbia," 
states that formerly these two formed one 
nation under the name Kolnit.™” The last 
name, Kolnit, must be equivalent to Skilloot, 
as Farrand notes. 


(5) L&’kjalama {Thlakalama) are Gaird- , 
ner's "Klakalama: on the banks of a little: 
river {Kalama River] on the right bank of 
the Columbia, between No.S [Katlaportl, 
Cathlapotle; "about the mouth of Lewis River] 
and the Towalitch (Cowlitz) River." 


« The Chinook tribe was situat- | 


Chinook 
ed on the north shore at the mouth of the 
Columbia. Their prinoipal village was on 
Baker Bay. Together with the Clatsop on the 
Oregon side of the river mouth and the 
coastal groups northward to middle Willapa 
Harbor, they spoke a Chinookan tongue dis- 
tinct from that of the Kathlamet and others 
higher on the Columbia, 


Farrand's summary statement is: "They 
claimed the territory on the north side of 
‘Columbia- river, Washington, from the mouth 
of Grays bay, a distance of‘about 15 miles, 
and north along the seacoast as far as the 
northern part of Shoalwater bay [Willapa 
Harbor], where they were met by the Cheha- 
lis."* Curtis gives: "Chinook, a group of 
villages speaking the same language and oc- 
lcupying the country from about Megler, Wash- 
ington, to the sea, and on Shoalwater bay as 


far north as Nemah and Nahcotta, Washington,"= 


It seems preferable for the time being to 
separate the Chinook proper from the Chi- 
nookan triblets of Willapa Harbor. I have 
Jisted the latter with the coastal tribes 
under the-collective title. Shoalwater Chi- 


nook, 
ad 


LIST OF TRIBES AND VILLAGES 
OF THS LOWER COLUMBIA AREA 


: In 1905 a list of tribes and villages on 
the Columbia, prepared by the Bureau of Amer- 
lcan Ethnology and intended for incorporation 
in the forthcoming Handbook of American In- 
liens, was placed in the hands of Dr. Edward 
Sapir for checking among his Upper Chinook 
informants. That part of Dr. Sapir'’s manu- 
script relating to tribes and localities up- 
stream from the Clackamas having been pub- 
lished, he kindly permite the incorpora- 
tion of the remainder here. I have not in- 
sluded those items which found their way into 
the Handbook. The first line of each entry 
below gives the tribal or village name with 
Sesoriptive text, just as it appeared in the 
original Bureau list; the second line con- 
tains Sapir's Wishram equivalent. 


so. 
32. 
34. 
745, 887, 894, 912-13, 956. 
35. 


Geirdner, Joc. cit. 
Curtis, North American Indian, VIII, 162. 
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A band about Oregon City, so 
called by the Calapooya. 


Afedshi 


itagif’mac, tribe at Oregon City; ordinar-~ 
ily called Clackamas. 


Cathlacumup Tribe on main shore of the Colum- 
bia, southwest of Wappatoo [Sau- 
vies] Island. [On west bank of 
the lower mouth of Willamette 
River.)*+ 


Gata’ q!ifimapX (?) 


Cathlamet (1) Band on south side of the 
/ Columbia near its mouth. (2) 
Village near Cathlamet Point, 
south bank of Columbia river. 
Kata’ met 7 
Champoeg A former village on the Wille- 
mette,, twenty miles above Oregon 
City. [A Calapooian village be- 
tween Chemeketa and Willamette 
Falls.) 
Campiu’ ix 
Clackama Tribe on river of same name; now 
at Grande Ronde Reserve. Former-. 


ly lived in eleven villages. 
Gataqg!t’ mac 


Clamoitomish A band formerly on Shoalwater 
Bay [Willapa Harbor], on or about. 
the Nasal river. 


T1Ema” itEmc, an island near. entrance of 
Gray's Harbor [Probably 
Gray's Bay on the lower Columbia 
was meant.-L.3.] 


Chinookan tribe formerly about 
Cape Adams ‘south bank of the Col- 
umbia and extending up that river 
to Tongue Point and along the 
Pacific coast to near Tillamook 
Head. 


Clatsop 


ta“tclEp 
Cushook Probably a former Chinookan tribe 
on northeast bank of the Willa- 
mette, just below the falls; six- 
ty miles from the mouth. { Pro- 
a a branch of the Clowewal- 
la. 


faci’ kex 


A formor village [ probably of 
the Cathlacumup] at mouth of 


Kasenos 


- 


31. 
33. 


Farrand, op. cit., I, 272. 


Spier end Sapir, Wishram Ethnography, 172~73. 


Bracketed items are from the Handbook of American Indiana, I, 216, 234, 302, 373,- 660; II, 651, 592, 
These items in the handwriting of Dr. Frenz Boss appear in Dr. Sapir's manuscript. 
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Seappoose creek emptying into 
. Willamette slough. 


isq!iSpii’s 
Katlewewalla At Willamette Falis in 1835. 
Wa’ Lamt 
Chinookan division found in 
1804 on south side of the Col- 
umbia a few miles above Mult- 


nomah island. [A few miles 
above Sauvies Island.] 


Neerchokiocon 


Niteia’ptcEn (?) 
Sehalatak Includes two bodies of Chinooks; 
the Katlawewalla at Willamette 
Falls, and the Clackamas on 
Clackama river. {Given as a 
synonym for Clakama.] 


Simply Ca’Xalatke, up-river people; Gi’ - 
gwalcike, %glgwdlatko, down- 
river people. . : 

Shehala Collective term used by Lewis 
and Clark for four Chinookan 
tribes from the Cascades to Wil- 
lamette river, viz., Yehuh, 
Clahclelleh, Wahclelleh, Neer- 
chokioon. 


Ca’Xalatkc, up-river people (Clahclelleh 
and Wahclellah, respectively 
gatata’la and wata’la, are the 
same, i.é., Cascades Indians). 

Skilloots [A Chinookan tribe in 1806 re- 
siding on both sides of the Col- 
umbia, above and below the en- 
trance of Cowlitz river.] 


Perhaps Sgu’lus 


Creek’ in Clatsop Plains, Clatstp 
county, Oregon, near Point Ad-' 
ams, at the bar of the Columbia 
river. The name ig literaily 
Skippinéwin. 


Skipana’wunT, spEné’ wont 


Skipanon 


Tohaxlatxksh, Txaixwatxsh Signifying “above 
of us" Laie). A generic term 
applied by the Clakamas to Indi- 
ans on the Columbia above fort 
Vancouver. 


Caxla’tkc, people up-river. 


duck. 
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(A Chinookan tribe formerly re- 
siding at the mouth of ‘Kalama 
river, who spoke Cathlamet dia- 
lect.) ‘ : 


{Thlakalama 


ZYak!ala’ma, at Kalema, Washington 

\ 
|Waoamuc Chinookan band formerly located 
from Deers island on the Colun- 
; bia to lower branch of the Wil- 
lamette. In 1850 they were 4s- 


\ sooiated with the Namanim and 
Namoit. [The chief village of 
the Cathlacumup in 1835.) 
| WakXa’-inkk 
Waccanessis Village on north side of Col- 


umbia river nearly opposite 
mouth of the Willamette, Clarke 
county, Washington. [The tribal 
name is G&a’Liekfanasisi, "those 
of the woodpecker."—Boas*] 


wagraga‘nacici, place where butter-ball 
ducks (ak!a’nacici) are found 


Wahkiacum 


Chincokan division in°1804 on. 
north bank of the Columbia near 
its mouth. They were just above 
the Chinooks. 
wakXa” ikEim 
Wappatoo A geographical term including 


the Indians on and about Wappa- 
too [Sauvies) island, Columbia 
river. (From Cree wapatow or 
Chippewa wapato, which in Chi-.- 
nook jargon became wappatoo, 
"potato." 


In Wasoo:. wakXa’t, potato. 


Washoughally Settlement or tribe in 1811 
near Quicksand [Washougal 7] 
river which enters the Columbia 
on the left. Not identifiable. 


waou’ Xwal (7) 


Wiltkwu Village formerly at mouth of 
Lewis river, Washington, The 
name signifies "river." [A 


Klikitat town.] 
Klrawi’1tk*, the river; Gitla’ kiawi1t!*5 


36. But Boas’ original entry in Sapir's manuscript gives Skianasisi, "diver," i.e., the butter-ball 


‘ 


. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN INTERIOR 


Klikiteat (ywa’txwaipam). Although the 
movements of most Sahaptin peoples in Wash- 


ington had largely ended by the tima the” 


whites errived, the large and orphous 
group commonly called Klikitat continued to 
ocoupy: new territory throughout the historic 
period. I have mapped their territory as it 
seems to have been before and after the per- 
iod 1820-60 when they first spread over a 
vast expanse of western Washington and Ore- 
gon and then receded from this wide terrain. 


, The term Klikitat has beén loosely ap- 
plied to a.variety of peoples centering more 
or less around the southern end of the Cas- 
cade range in Washington. It seems best to 
restrict the term in the manner suggested by 
Jacobs. He writes: “While used most often 
for the xwa’Yxwalpam of the Lewis, White 
Salmon ‘and Klickitat rivers, it has been ap- 
plied frequently to the adjacent ski’n and 
Yakima bands, while the upper Cowlitz ta“iD- 
napam—— who must not be grouped with the 
gwa’lxwaipam either linguistically or geo- 
graphically— are very often termed Cowlitz 
Xlikitats. Apparently Klikitat has been 
used by whites to apply to Sahaptins living 
in and about the Cascades of Washington. In 
reality the term Kiikitat covers no general 
native language, cultural or tribal group- 
ing. For the purpose: of more exact descrip- 
tion I apply Klikitat solely to the xwa’- 
xxwaipam band, not to ski’ns, Yakimas, or 
ta’iDnapam."! 


The ‘hiatory of Klikitat movements may 
be summarized from Teit's account.® At 
about the time the Palus budded off from the 
main body of Yakima, or a little later, a 
second group of invaders crossed the Colun-. 
bia into the hills on the north side east of 
the Cascades, some settling in the Columbia 
valley for some distance east of the Dalles. 
They remained in this hinterland to the Col- 
umbia, "ranging between the White Salmon 
River on the west and Horse Heaven in the 
east, with headquarters at one time around 
Glenwood and the central Klickitat River.” 
They soon ranged farther west, occupying the 
country west of the Cascades on the Lewis 
River, and around Mount St. Helens. About 
1829 large numbers moved into the depopula-~ 
ted Cowlitz valley. About this time or ear- 
lier Klikitat or mixed Klikitat and Cowlitz 
raided to the north, baok of the coast 
-peoples, as far as the Mount Baker region. 


They soon gave up thesé northern excursions 
and began to go south across the Columbia as 
far as the Umpqua and Rogue Rivers. Gibbs 
wrote that the Klikitat "inhabit, properly, 
the valleys lying between Mounts St. Helens 
and Adams, but they have spread over dis- 
tricts dbelongi to other tribes, and a band 
of them is now (1854) located as far south 
as the Umpqua....I[t¢ was not, however, until 
about 1839 that they crossed the Columbia, 


‘when they overran the Willamette valley."5 


Like the northward extension, this preémp- 
tion of western Oregon was ephemeral, 


* "fhose who remained on the Klickitat 
River and neighborhood now began to oocupy 
parts of the north bank of the Columbia 
(Chinook territory) in the salmon-fishing 
season and in the winter, during the rest of 
the year living back in the mountains; while 
those who remained west of the Cascades, in 
the Lewis and Cowlitz districts, made their 
headquarters around Silverdale (silver Lake 
?], and became known as Tai’ tnapam or Wa- 
nukt."4 Boas notes that the latter are "up- 
per Cowlitz,” probably originally Salish 
Cowlitz who acquired Sabaptin speech. Ja- 
cobs, however, reserves the name ,ta”iDnapan 
for the people of the upper Cowlitz River, 
classifying those of: Lewis River with the 
Klikitat. : 


The specific location given by Gibbs 
for the two principal bands of Klikitat in 
the summer of 1853 was Chequoss and Kamas 
plain. ("These must have constituted the 
chief part, as it was the season of berries 
when they congregated there.") Aften citing 
their fisheries at the Cascades and the 
Dalles, he states: "Their usual residence 
during the summer is around Chequoss, one of 
the most elevated points on our trail from 
Fort Vancouver across the Cascades.... To- 
ward the end of the month [August] they des- 
cénd to the Yahkohtl, Chalache, and Tehk 
prairies, where they are met by the Yaki- 
mas."5 (The first two lie near Amboy and 
Yacolt in northeastern Clarke county; the 
last is Camas Prairie, west of Lake -Conboy.) 
They may have extended to the mouth of Lewia 
River, since it is recorded that Wiltkwun, a 
Klikitat town was situated there. 


Curtis' statement is fully in accord 
with all the foregoing but is nevertheless 
worth quoting in full. 


1. Jacobs, Northern Sshaptin Grammar, 96. 2. 


Teit, Middle Columbia Salish, 98-99. 


3. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 403; see elso Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington, 164. 


4. Telit, loc. cit. 5. 


Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorationa, 403-404. 


6. Handbook of American Indians, II, 956; see List of Tribes and Villages of the Lower Columbia Area 
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"At the beginning of their historical 
“period the Klickitat, who were first noted 
by Lewis and Clark, lived in southern Wash~ 
ington in the valleys of Klickitat river and 
its tributaries.... In these early yoars 
what may be regarded as the centre of their 
territory was in the vicinity of the falls 
of Klickitat creek near its junction with 
the lerger stream of that name. This place 
they called Hwdhlhwai, and themselves Hwéhl- 
hiwaiptin.... 


"The Klickitat soon possessed them- 
selves of Chinookan territory, overapreading 
the uplands and mountain slopes from Klicki- 
tat oreek westward to Lewis river, and 
northward to Mount St. Helens and Mount 
Adams, which latter became known to the Ya- 
kima bands as the Mountain of the Klickitat. 
They made their winter camps principally in 
the valleys of Klickitat, White Salmon, 
Little White Salmon, Wind, and Lewis rivers. 
At the head of the last-named stream were 
the Taftnapim, a small, cognate, but dis- 
tinct tribe....They never became firmly es- 
tablished on the Columbia to the exclusion 
of others, but they mingled freely with the 
Chinookan villagers already there, and 
fished in the great river...."7 


Not only does Curtis note the distino- 
tiveness of the Ta’iDnapam, like Teit, Ja- 
cobs, and, as we shall see, Gibbs, but he 
offers a clue worth following that the Kl1- 
kitat "began to recognize among themselves 
two divisions: those on Klickitat and White 
Salmon rivers, and those on Lewis river.” 


Ta’iDnapam (Wanukt, Upper Cowlitz}. I 
am following Jacobs in assigning the upper 
Cowlitz drainage alone to the Ta’iDnapam, 
although this is questionable in the light 
of earlier information. Gibbs writes that 
apart from the Klikitat are "reckoned the 
Tai-tin-a-pam, a band said to live apart in 
the country lying on the western side of the 
mountains, between the heads of the Cathla- 
poot’l (north fork of Lewis River) and Cow- 
litz."8 This would bring the Ta’ iDnapam 
somewhat farther south on the west side of 
Mount St. Helens. Curtis, who may however ~ 
have been following Gibbs, places them only 
at the head of Lewls River. Teit, as we 
have seen, cites their occupation of both 
the Lewis and Cowlitz River districts. 


Some ten years ago Mr. Thomas Crumb of 
Morton in the upper Cowlitz valley told me 
of a small Sahaptin group near thet place. 
They were called Kaio’ni: a few families un- 
der their own chief. From the location one 


would suspect they were Ta’ iDnapam. 


Mica’1. A small band of Sahaptins on 
the upper Nisqually River, "who speak a dia- 
lect closely akin to Pewa’nwapam, showing 
that a small movement of Powa’nwapam must 
have occurred in recent years to the west of 
the Cascades."9 


Cowlitz. The Cowlitz occupied the low- 
er and middle course of the Cowlitz River. 
Curtis defines them as a collocation of pol- 
itically separate units, who nevertheless 
has a collective name for themselves, Stlpi- 
limyhkl. They held the Cowlitz River from 
its mouth to about Kosmos, some forty or 
fifty miles, The Cowlitz villages which he 


‘lists extend from the mouth df the Coweman 


River (which joins the Cowlitz near its 
mouth) upstream to a point fourteen miles 
above Toledo. In 1854 Gibbs wrote: "The 
few bands remaining are intermingled with 
those of the Upper Chihalis...and (with 
them] are scattered in seven parties between 
the mouth of the Cowlitz and the Satsop."!! 


Upper Chehalis (Rwatstie  Stak—ta-ml eh 
Stag-tfibc, “inland people"!?], Ni-so-lupsh 

-teh-ni). A distinction was made between 
Lower and Upper Chehalis by sarly writers 
which it would be well to follow. Gibbs 
writes of the Upper Chehalis: "Their terri- 
tory included generally all that drained by 
the Tsihalis above the mouth of the Satsop," 
evidently excepting the southwestern head- 
waters on which were the Kwalhiokwa.!3 Harley 
writes: "The Staktomish inhabit the country 
between Nisqually and Cowlitz, and the head- 
waters of Chehaylis river."4 


A division, the Cloquallum, residing on 
the creek of this name above the Satsop Riv- 
er, were perhaps the Clickquamish of Ford 
(1857) and by him assigned to the Lower Che- 
halis.! 


Kwalhtokwe (Tkulxiyo-goa“ike [ Chinook 
ame)). This is an Athapascan group in the 
interior of southwestern Washington to whom 
has been applied the name Willapa (and vari- 
ants) which seems properly to pertain to 
Salish or Chinookan peoples at the mouth of 


the Willapa River. 


Gibbs mentions the Willopah (Owhillapsh 
or Kwalhioqua) in the mountains north of the 
lower Columbia, between Willapa Harbor and 
the head of the Chehalis River.’ At greater 
length he stated that an informant "called 
his people O’whil-lapsh....Their térritory 
1s called Whil&p-a-hai-you....Mr. Anderson 


7. Curtis, North American Indien, VII, 37-38. For Klikitat end White Salmon occupation along the Cole, 
umbia, see Spier and Sapir, Wishram Ethnography, 160, 167. . 
8. Gibbs, loc. cit. 9. Boas, citing Jacobs, in Teit, Middle Columbia Salish, 108. 


10. Curtis, North American Indian, IX, 5, 173. 
12. Handbook of American Indians, I, 241, 744. 


14. Harley, in Schoolcraft, Information, V, 701. 


11. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 428. 
1S. Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington, 164, 172. 


15. Bendbook of american Indians, I, 310; Ford, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the 
Yeay 1857, 341. : 


16. Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington, 164. 
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says: ‘The Kwal-whee-o-qua seem, from what I 
can learn, to have occupied the Whillopah 
River and its tributaries toward the head of 
the Chihalis, and to have interlocked with 
the tribe [the Kathlamet ?] who inhabited 
the country bordering on the Elokamin River." 
Boas appends: "Gibbs calls the tribe errone- 
ously O’whil-lapsh (Quila’pe), this being 
the name of the Chinook tribe of the Lower 
Willopah River."!7 Olson writes:'§ "My infor- 
mation is that there was such an Athapascan 
group somewhere on the upper Willapa river, 
but the Chinook and Quinault refer to them 
as AxwS’1apo and recognize that they spoke a 
language entirely distinct from their neigh- 
bors," 


Perhaps the reason for the confusion of 
this Athapascan tribe with Chinookan and 
Salish groups under the name Willapa arose 
‘from the adoption of the name for the river, 
gwila’pax, by the neighboring peoples, who 
thereon gave the name of the stream to all 
its residents indifferently. Thus the word 
6wilapsh has been otymologized as ywild’pax 
and the ending —pc, "people," that is, 
"tpeople of the Willopeh': Salish name." 9 


The most definitive statement on the 


Kwalhiokwa is that of Telit. “According to 
the Cowlitz, the Willapa formerly inhabited 
the upper Chehalis and upper Willapa valleys. 
Their principal camping ground was near 4 
high mountain Lékai’Eks (Nq!ula’was™] (Mud 
Mt.). The name Suwa’l was applied only to 
that part of the tribe that occupied the 
southern and western headwaters of the Che- 
halis River. The group living on the Willa- 
pa River were called by the Suwa’l WEla’po- 
‘kote’li. They spoke the same language but 4 
slightly different dialect. At certain sea- 
sons the Willapa used to go down to the 
‘mouth of the river..,,The Suwa’l and the - 
WEla’pakote’li and the Tlakatskanel’a {of 
northwestern Oregon] were all considered 
branches of the same tribe. From all-infor- 
mation I have gathered, Gibbs extends this 
tribe too far east and north [that isa, to 
the upper Chehalis). 


"According to the Satsop, a band of 
people called Tcutsai’a lived on the Cheha~ 
lis River, not far above their own territory. 
They were descendents of the Upper Chehalis 
and Upper Willapa. This is the only trace Ir 
found outside of the territory previously 
described. I+ seems that later on this band 
was absorbed by the Upper Chehalis,"?! 


17. Boas, Fifth Report on the Indians of British Columbia, 588-89. 


18. Olson, letter (see below). 


19. Hendbook of american Indians, I, 745; IT, 955. 


20. Ibid,, I, 746. 


21. Yeit, in Boas ang Goddard, Vocabulary of an Athapascan Dielest, 40; cf. Curtis, North American 


Indian, IX, 155. 


Tribal boundarie 


COASTAL AREA 


from a map and letter (from which I quote), 
nerously provided by Dr. Ronald L. Olson 


November 20, 1930). He writes: “I am sure 


only of my data for Hoh, Queets, Quinault, 
Copalis, Humptulips, and Wynooches. You 


will note that the territories for all these 


tribes follow, for the most part, the water~ 


sheds of the rivers from which they are 


named.” 


For the southern sector of the’ 


coast dependence has been placed on Swen's 
and Gibbs' accounts. 


tribe.” 


the map. 


leute, but I suspec 


* Makbh (Klasset Kwenétsat’h) and Ozette 
| (x67 88% 2). The older writers include both 
j groups under the head Makah, treating Ozette 
as Bubordinate. Nevertheless, it seems best 
for the present to consider them distinct 
and I have accordingly separated the two on 
; Olson writes: "I am not quite cer- 
‘tain that the Ozette should be counted as 
separate tribe or as & subtribe of the Qui~ 
+ that the name has more 
relation to the name Hoh and that they ac- 
cordingly should be ranked as a separate 


eo Makah "claimed as 
portion Of. sue Sxkre 


tof Fuce They also ol 
wich Lies at the southern side of 


the entrance to the Strait, and separated 


Vore 


-rude interior of the country, 
almost ent 


subst otonce LroMaLhansaahtsaltis,"? The 


Southern point on the coast as 
treaty of Januery 31, 1855 was 
Lower Cape Flattery;" thence ‘east along the 
lands of the Quileute.? Both Swan and Gibbs, 


then, include Ozette with Makah. 


1. 
2. 
pe 170). 
3. 
5S. 
q. 


Swen, Indians of -Capé Flattory,. 1. 
Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington, 167. 


Royce, Indian Land Sessions, 800. 
Gibbs, op. cit., 172; Swen, ope cite, 211. 
Gibbs, loc. cit. 


s in coastal Washington 
north of Gray’s Harbor are derived primarily 


of the cape by 4 channel 
Gibbs gives the same de 
finition of their holdings: "The Makah ter- 


ape Flattery 
08,88 fer only 45 2 Qxeho 
o56..:, 1 accordance W the 
areanonfinesd 


ceded by the 
"Osett or the 


In fact Gibbs notes Ozette simply as 4 
Makah village. According to him, the Makah 
had four principal or winter villages: "Nee- 
eh, at the site of the old Spanish fort on 
Neeah Bay (Port Nufiez Gaona); Waatch, on the. 
south side of Cape Flattery; Tgf-yess, in & 
cove or indentation 4 few miles south of it; 
and Osett, at the Flattery rocks. Another 
village on Neeah Bay has been abandoned... 
and the Klasset and Tatooche Island villages 
are summer resorts."+ 


Respecting Gibbs’ Tsti-yess, Olson 
writes: "I also have 4 mention of a group 
called Suez (Tsués) but these are either 4 
part of the Ozette tribe or possibly poth 
were to be regarded as Makah.” 


1 have drawn the boundary between Makah 
and Ozette following Olson's tentative line. 


wileute and Hoh (xdh). "The Hoh are 
definitely distinct from the Quileute, 
though generally counted as a subtribe of 
that group, much in the same way as the 
Quests have always been counted as 4 sub- 
tribe of the Quinault though they are of 
course a separate tribe” (Olson). Gibbs 
writes: "There are two bands of this tribe 
LQuileute], the Kwille’hifit, of Kwe-dee’- 
tut, and the Hich, or Kwaaksat,” while Swan 
merely states "next north of the Queniilt 
tribe are the Quai” tso {LQueets}], then the 
Hooch or Hooh, (and) Que-lai’ult" as though 
they were groups of coSrdinate rank.5 Cur- 
tis records a Quileute opinion that formerly 
the Hoh (Chaldt) spoke Quinault.é 


"A small group of people also lived on 
Jackson Creek [a +ributary of the upper Hoh 
River] but I believe it is only a single 
village and they are to be regarded 4s a 
-part of the Quileute tribe" (Olson). 


Quinault (ewi’ naitl) and Queets (kwi" t- 
sil, xa“ queg . These, as we noted, are re- 
garde y son as separate tribes, which 1s 
‘also the. implication of Swan's listing. 
Gibbs, however, writes: tThe Kwinaiutl, of 
which tribe the Kwe“hts-hi form part...are 
mostly on or at the mouth of the two streams 
which bear their respective names,"7 


Copalis (kSp’e"1s) and Oyhit. Swan 
lists the Copalis on the river of that name.® 


4 


This account, published in 1977, was written in 1656 (see 


4. Gibbs, op. cit., 173. 
6. Curtis, North American Indien, IX, 176. 


@. Swan, The Northwest Coast, 210. 
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"The Copalis were likewise regarded as dis- 
tinct and some informants claim that Oyhut 
were a separate tribe, though I am inclined 
to the belief that they occupied a single 
village and were a part of the Copalis 
tribe" (Olson). On Olson's map the Oyhut 
are tentatively assigned the peninsula north 
of Gray's Harbor. 


Lower Chehalis. From the Chehalis at 
Gray's Harbor to the Columbia the tribel si- 
tuation becomes very involved. The data are 
more than usuelly contradictory. What fol- 
lows is a somewhat ruthless attempt to break 
through the tangle. 


It is reasonably certain that Lower 
Chehalis should be separated from Upper Che- 
halis. What Swan wrote would seem at first 
glance to imply no distinction (simply "Che- 
ha’-lis, on Gray's Harbor and Chehalis Riv- 
er"9), but we must bear in mind that he was 
enumerating only the coastal tribes, hence 
this must refer to the Lower Chehalis alone. 


However, there is another question whe- 
ther the tribelets north of lower Chehalis 
River are to be included with Lower Chehalis. 
Earlier writers do include them, but Curtis 
and Olson express a clear conviction that 
the grouping is artificial. Curtis, in 
fact, states that the name Chehalis was ex- 
tended by the Indians following white ex-" 
ample, until it came to include the people 
from Westport “along the south shore of ic 
Grays harbor, up Chehalis river to Wynoochée 
river, and on Whiskal river at the head of 
the bay."© Gibbs uses the term in its ex- 
‘tended sense, writing in 1856: "The Lower 
Tsihealis, or those from the mouth of the 
Satsop down, including the villages on the 
Whishkah and Wanfilchi (Wynoochee!!], and the 
few on Shoalwater Bay {Willapa Harbor], num- 
bered in all but 217....There were formerly 
five principal villages of the tribe on the 
[Chehalis] river, seven on the north, and ~ 
eight on the south side of the bay [ evident~ 
ly Gray's Harbor}, and even within the re- 
collection of American settlers the popula- 
tion was very considerable."'@ Ford, however, 
writing in 1857, distinguishes the Lower 
Chehalis proper from the peoples north of 
the river: "The Lower Chihealis consist of 
the Clickquamish, Satsop, and Wenoolchie 
bands, as well as the Indians living at 
Gray's Harbor, which latter are the Lower 
Chihalis, properly so oalled."'5 (Incident- 
ally, ‘the Clickquamish, that is the Cloqual- 
lum,/ were ascertained by Boas to be Upper 
Chehalis. They resided on Cloquallum Cresk, 
a northern affluent of the lower Chehalis 


9. Swan, Joc. cit. 


River.'4) It seems preferable then to map 
the triblets north of the river separately 
from Lower Chehalis proper. 


The territory of the Lower Chehalis 
proper is not ‘precisely defined. Curtis 
states that Tshels (whence Chehalis) was the 
name of Point Hanson, near Westport, where 
one of their principal villages was located. 
Olson defines the north-south extension of 
their territory: "The [Lower] Chehalis tribe 
occupied the district between the Chehalis 
and the Willapa rivers." Swan mentions "the 
Necoman’chee (NExumE’ntc] or Nick’omin, who 
reside on a river of that name [now North 
River ] flowing into the north side of the 
Bay {Willapa Harbor}." This is a Chehalis 
group.'6 Gairdner (1835) lists Qyan, on the 
north point of Gray's Harbor, as a Chehalis 
group.!7 


Humptulips (xtmti’lape), Wynoochee,'6 
and Satsop. Here again it seems advisable 
to map these groups as distinct entities, 
"Wynoochee and Satsop were regarded by the 
{Quinault ?] Indians as distinct tribes but 
like the Humptulips and Copalis havé been 
generally spoken of as Lower Chehalis, I am 
in favor of counting them as distinct " 
(Olson). With respect to another group on 
the north side of Gray's Harbor, Olson adds: 
"T am in doubt as to whether the Hoquiam are 
e separate tribe or whether they were count- 
ed in as a part of the Humptulips." Haeber- 
lin and Gunther write: "The Satsep, some- 
times regarded as a distinct tribe, are a 
band of Nisqually who lived on Satsep Creek 
and intermarried with the Chehalis and Sky- 
komish [read Skokomish] ."!9 


Shoalwater Salish. When we come to the 
northern parts of Willapa Harbor and lower 
Willapa River the evidence is quite confus-~ 
ing. All authorities are agreed that at 
least the southern half of the huge bay as 
far north as Nemah and Nehcotta was occupied 
on both sides by Chinookan groups {which I 
enumerate below as Shoalwater Chinook). But 
the northern half of the bay and the lower 
river have been assigned to both Salish and 
Chinookan speaking peoples. There is reason 
to think that a clue to the confusion lies 
in a statement of Swan's: "The Indians of 
Shoalwater Bay (now Willapa Harbor] had no 
distinct language of their own, but used the 
Chenook or Chehalis promiscuously, with the 
exception of the [sic] tribe on the Whil’a- 
pah- River, who spoke a language somewhat re- 
sembling the Cowlitz."2° This suggests that 
these settlements had a mixed population, 
though they may have been merely bilingual, 


10. Curtis, North American Indien, IX, 8. 


ll. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 428. 


12. Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington, 166, 172. 


13. Ford, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the Year 1857, 341. 


14. Handbook of American Indians, I, 310. 15. 


Meany, Origin of Washington Geographic Names, 165. 


16. Swen, The Northwest Coast, 211; Handbook of American Indiena, II, 69. Olson also writes that it is 


a Chehalis village. 


17. Gairdner, Notes on the Geography, 255. His information was derived from Michel la Framboinse. 
18. This name is in error cited as a synonym of Wenatchi in Handbook of American Indians, II, 932. 
19. Haeberlin and Gunther, Indians of Puget Sound, 8. 20. Swan, The Northwest Coast, 211. 
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{not to be confused with Copalis River). 
Olson writes: "To the south of these last 


mentioned [Xwa’xwStci] lived the K!lap8’élks’ 


around the southeastern shores of Shoalwater 
Bay." Again this ts described in the Hand- 

book as a Chinook division (with the Cheha- 

lis name Lipé“lEqe andthe Chinook form Git- 
1&’tlpS’leks).5° But this is squarely the 
position of the two following villages list- 
ed by Curtis as Salish. 


(6) Qatilhlaék, at the head of Palux Riv- 
er estuary. 


ae a Nashwytstik, on the point north of 
enter. 


(8) Nafy&sap, a Salish village on Wil- 
lapa River opposite Raymond (Curtis). 


(9) H14h‘ wun 
the river (Curtis}. 


(10) Tshélso, another at South Bend 
(Curtis). I cannot identify the last three 
in any other list. 


(11) Talal, a village of the “Willapa" 
six miles south of Claquato, Lewis County. ?! 
This village is recorded only by Gibbs, who 
gives as alternative names, Tahtl-shin {om 
name), T&élal (Chehalis name), Chis-le-réh 
(Cowlitz name), Tsa-whah-sen, Ford's Prai- 
rie.* This lest name fixes the location of 
this group:. Ford's Prairie, on the Chehalis 
River near Centralia, is a name of pioneer 
days. It is quite possible that this group 
joined the mixed Chehalis-Cowlitz peoples 
during the first half of the last century. 
It is noteworthy that not one of the names 
oited by Gibbs for this "Willapa” group 
looks like a Chinookan form. 


SO, Idem, II, 195. 
32, Handbook of American indians, II, 677. 


38. Gibba, Tribes of Western Washington, 166; also in Stevens, Report of-Explorations, 453; curtis, 


North american Indian, VIII, 182. 


another near Willapa on 


Shoalwater Chinook. The southern half 
of Willapa Harbor was unquestionably Chinook 


territory. Gibbs states that "it was former~ 
ly their principal winter quarters." Curtis 
assigns them territory as far north as Nemah 
on the mainland and Nahcotta on the peninsu- # 
la. While closely related to the Chinook 
proper at the mouth of the Columbia, it } 
seems best to map the bay triblets separate- 

ly. The title I give, Shoalwater Chinook, 

is chosen simply to avoid the disputed word 

Atsmitl which seemingly -has been applied to 

then. — 


The several divisions seem to have been 
the following: 


(1) Nemah (Né’ma, TetEmA’x, Max, Mar”- 
hoo), a village on the site of the present 
town of the same name .™ 


(2) Nisal (Nasal, GiLa’lélam), "a divi- 
sion of the Chinook tribe formerly residing 
on Nasal river." 


(3) Killaxthokle (GaL&’qstoxogL), a 
tribe or village probably on Willapa Harbor, 
known only from the reference of Lewis. and 
Clark. 


(4) Gitlapshoi (GiLA&’ped-i), "a divi- 


.sion of the Chinook tribe living at Sealand, 


Pacific County,” on the long peninsula, 4 
mile north of Nahcotta. 


(5) Tea’djikkw. "The long peninsula 
between the bay [Willapa Harbor] and the sea 
extending from the mouth of the bay south to 
Cape Disappointment was the territory of the 
TsA’ajikkw. South of them lived the Chinook , 
{proper]" (Olson). Swan noted only "several 
other villages on the peninsula of little 


‘account, 55 ; : 
art 

' " 

31. Now nonexistent (Meany, op. cit., 47). Loy 


$4. Handbook of American Indians, I, 493, 668; II, 54, 75. 


$5. Swen, The Northwest Coast, 211. ’ 
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Klallem. Data on their tribal territo- 
ry are summarized by Gunther. “The Kleallam 
~e formerly occupied the southern shore of 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca from the mouth of 
the Hoko River to Port Discovery Bay. The 
villages were situated along the shore with 
the exception of the upper Elwah group who 
lived about twenty miles inland on the Elwah 
River." Possibly there was temporary sea- 
sonal occupation at Brinnon on Hood Canal, 
on the upper west coast of Whidby Island, on 
the southern shores of San Juan and Orcas 
Islands, and near Marietta in Lummi territo- 
ry. A settlement was made on Beecher Bay, 
southern Vancouver Island, in the eighteen- 
sixties.' <A few years before this, accord- 
ing to Gibbs, they had established them- 
selves at Port Townsend and the nearby Point 


‘Wilson, which had formerly belonged to the 


Chemakun. * 


. Gibbs writes: "Their terri- 
tory seems to have embraced the shore from 
Port Townsend to Port Ludlow" and again: 
"Their original country embraced Port Towns-- 
hend, Port Ludlow, and Port Gamble." 2 
Eells! statement, covering 4 slightly wider 
span of country, is probably to be accepted: 
"They formerly occupied the land from the 
mouth of Hood's Canal to the mouth of Port 
Discovery Bay."3 Boas! evidence agrees with 
this, for, after quoting the second Gibbs 
statement above, he continues: "Acoording to 
the uniform testimony of Louise {his Chema- 
kum informant], a few Clallam and a Puyallup, 
they were restricted to the peninsula be- 
tween Hood canal and Port Townsend."+ 


Twane-Skokomish. This awkward hyphena- 
ted name must be retained since there is 
conflict of authority as to which of the two 
198 the wider group name. Gibbs makes the 
names cotrdinate: "The Skokomish, of whom 
the ToanhUch seems to be another name only... 
,occupy both sides of Hood Canal above Port 
Gamble," and again refers to "the Toanhoook, 
occupying the western shore of Hood's canal 
veeeWith them may be classed the Skokamish, 
upon the head of the canal."5 Eelis writes 
of the Twana (Too-an-hooch): "They original- 
ly occupied both sides of Hood's Canal for 
jts whole length. They are divided into 
three bands, the Duhle’-lips, Skokomish, and 
Kolsids,"& Curtis names five principal 


1. Gunther, Klallem Ethnography 


3, Bells, Indiens of Puget Sound, 5. 4. 


Boas, Notes on the Chemakun 1: 


bands.7 


Further data on these bands, given. by 


‘ells and Curtis, follow: 


{1}, Du-hle’-lip (Tulalip, Chlélapsh) , 
at the head of the canal at Union Creek 
(native name, Du-hle-lip) and for about ten 
miles below the head (Eells). ‘Curtis  as- 
signs them the whole upper arm of the canal,. 
as far down as Union City. 


(2) Skokomish (Skoko’bsh), around Annas 
ney (the indentation at the pend of the can- 
al) and the drainage area of Skokomish Hiver. 


(3) Softilkobsh, on both sides of the 
canal from Hoodsport to Dosewallips River 
(Curtis). 


(4) Kolsid (Kwilseet, Colcene). “Thir- 
ty miles ("thirty or ‘forty"® ] below the 
Skokomish river lived the Kuil-sids, or 
Kuil-sid-o-bish, as pronounced by themselves, 
who lived about the Kuil-sid bay { Quilcene 

, ‘the northwestern projection of Dabop 
Bay"9], the northern arm of Hood's Canal and 
the mouth of the Duk-a-boos, and Dos-wail- 
opsh rivers" (Eells). This includes the 
territory of the So&ftlkobsh as given above. 
Gurtis writes simply of the Quilcene {Sqtl- 
sédbish) on Quilcene and Dabop Bays. 


(5) Slchéksbish, on both sides from 
Seabeck and Oak Harbor (7? Oak Head] to Port 
Gamble and Squamish Harbor opposite. 


The language of the Twana-Skokomi sh 
bands was a separate dialect of Coast Sal- 
ish; as Gibbs writes, ta distinct one, dif- 
fering so far from that of the Niskwalli as 
not to be generally understood." Eells 
states that the dialects of the three bands 
he names formerly varied a little. 


Nisqually. The Nisqually language 
group included all the peoples on both sides 
of Puget Sound from its headwaters northward 
to Bellingham.!° The name has peen applied 
to them collectively as the "Nisqually na- 
tion," again to the several tribes on the 
sound above Seattle in the same form, and 
finally to the peoples about Nisqually Riv- 
er, It seems best to use the term only in 
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this last, restricted sense. 


Gibbs notes that the bands occupying 
the sound above Point Pully (south of Se- ‘ 
attle) all speak the same dialect, Nisqually 
proper. He divides these into three appar- 
ently cotrdinate divisions: (1) Nisqually, 
(2) Puyallup, and (3) the group of triblets 
around the southwestern inlets of the sound 
above the mouth of the Nisqually River. 
Bells, who nevertheless rested on Gibbs’ 
work, divides them as Puyallup and Nisqual- 
ly, including with the latter the triblets 
on the southwestern inlets.!'! I think it is 
preferable to follow Gibbs. 


"The Nisqually (sqol6’abc) occupied a 
large territory extending from the head of 
the Sound to the east of Mt. Rainier. [This 
carries them into territory occupied by, or 
with, the Mica’l.]... Ten villages were enu- 
nerated for the Nisqually; the head village 
was located at the junction of Muck Creek 
and the Nisqually River. The other villages, 
designated by the modern towns now standing 
on old village sites, were: Hillcrest, Yeln, 
Rainier, near Roy, South Tacoma, Dupont, 
Olympia, Elbe, Rochester....This (the Nis~ 
qually River], the Nisqually sharéd with the 
Puyallup. The two tribes also had joint 
berry picking grounds." This may be meant 
to exclude the peoples of the southwestern 
inlets, although Gunther's map includes the 
southern groups with the Nisqually. Curtis 
cites the Nisqually as holding only the val- 
ley of the river up to the falls, and separ- 
ates them from the Stelakubébsh (Steilacoo- 
mamish) on the sound in the vicinity of 
Steilacoom, !3 


Southwestern Sound Groups. A number of' 
small tribes of presumable Nisqually speech 
occupied the inlets and islands at the head. 
of Puget Sound near Shelton and Olympia. 

The best known are the Squaxon. These trib- 
lets appear to have been autonomous and 
there is no common collective designation 
for them, Solely to avoid confusion on 
map, I am entering them collectively as 
Southwestern Sound Groups, but I do not mean 
to imply that they were not discrete politi- 
cal entities, 


my 


Gibbs, however, sets off the Squaxon 
and makes a separate division of the remain- 
der taken together. Curtis lists them all 
as groups of cotrdinate rank. Eells classes 
Squaxon separate from Twana-Skokomish and 
the remainder with the Nisqually; Haeberlin . 
and Gunther class those of the southern in-. 
lets with the Nisqually. : 
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(1) "The Skwawksin, or Skwawksnamish, 
who occupy the isthmus between Hood Canal 
and Case Inlet, in some respects more pro~: 
perly belong to this connection [i.e., with 
Twana-Skokomish] than to the Sound Indians" 
(Gibbs). This consisted in proximity, in- 
termarriage, and a common fate with the 
Twana~Skokomish in the historic period, 
Eells places them between the Twana and Puy~: 
allup "at and ‘around the base of the great 
peninsula between Hood’s Canal and the main 
Sound," and notes their linguistic distinc- 
tiveness from the canal people in that they 
spoke a dialect of Nisqually.'+ Curtis is 
most definite: "Sqaksad4bsh (Squaxon), east 
half of Harstene island and east shore of 
the isthmus separating Hoods canal- from Case 
inlet, "5 


(2) S*Hotlemamish (S‘héhtlbabsh), of 
Case Inlet (Gibbs) ;'6 of "the bay at the ex~ 
treme southern end of Case inlet" (Curtis). 


(3) Sahehwamish (Sahéwabsh), of Ham- 
mersley Inlet (Gibbs); "west half of Har- 
atene island, Hammerslay inlet, Mud bay, and 
Oyster bay" (curtis) . 


(4} Sawamish, of Totten Inlet (Gibbs). 
(5) Skwai-aitl, of Eld Inlet (Gibbs). 


(6) Stehtsasamish (Sts{chahlabsh), of 
Budd Inlet (Gibbs); "Budds inlet and South 
bay" (Curtis), which seems to inolude the 
following. It seems probable that the site 
of Olympia fell within the territory of the 
Stehtsasamish rather than that of the Nis- 
quelly proper, since it is recorded that 
"Stéhchass is said by Gibbs to be the Nis-~ 
qualli name for the site of Olympia itself."7 


(7) N&sehtsatl, of South Bay or Hender- 
son Inlet (Gibbs). 


Puyallup. "The Puyallup (spuya’lupo”be) 
lived along the banks of the Puyallup and 
White Rivers, including the present site of 
Tacoma and Point Defiance. They also ocou- 
pied the whole of Vashon Island. [But see 
Suquamish below.] Their territory was much 
amaller than that of the Nisqually. The 
main village was situated on the north bank 
of the Puyallup River near Cushman School 
»»»eTnere was a village at Brown's Point. 
Numerous villages were scattered over the 
prairie at North Puyallup and there was a 
continuous line of small settlements fron 
the present Tacoma Hotel to the Stadium. "68 


Within this territory Gibbs notes three 
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coordinate groups forming 4 single division: 
"the Puyallupahmish, T’Kawkwamish, and S*Ho- 
mamish of the Puyallup River and Vashon Is- 
land.” Eells is quite obviously following 
Gibbs!? when he distributes them as follows: 
"The Puyallup proper lived about the mouth 
of the river, the T’kaw-kwa-mish, on its up- 
per branches, and S’ho-mamish on Vashon Is- 
land,"20 According to Gibbs, Point Pully 
would mark the northern limit on the main- 
land. 


Possibly a subdivision of the Puyallup 
was the Niskap "mentioned with the Smulka- 
mish [originally of upper White River) as 
pands residing on the Muckleshoot reserva~ 
tion."2! Another possible subdivision is the 
Stikébsh (Stukamish) listed separately by 
Curtis.22 They occupied the valley of Stuck 
River, the short canal connecting the White 
and Puyallup Rivers. 


Muckleshoot. I follow Haeberlin and 
Gunther in giving this group 4 separate sta- 
tus on the map, but their distinotiveness 
from Duwamish and Puyallup is by no means 
clear. They write: "The Muckleshoot (o’ KE1- 
eux) lived on the White River, their terri- 
tory extending from Kent east to the moun- 
tains." On Gunther's map Green River is in- 
eluded, as if is in the territory assigned 
by Curtis (White and Green River valleys) .25 


It would appear from Gibbs that there 
were a number of small groups in this area. 
After mentioning Duwamish and Suquamish, he 
writes (1856): "In this connection are also 
the Samamish [included with the Duwamish on 
Gunther's map], Skopahmish, Sk’ tehlmish, 
St’kamish, and other small bands lying upon 
the lakes and the branches of Dwamish River, 
who are claimed by the others as part of 
their tribe, but have in reality very little 
connection with them....They {with Duwamish 
and Suquamish]) differ but slightly from the 
Niskwalli in language." Since the SkKopah-~ 
mish were on upper Green River and the St*ka 
mish (seqanieh) on White River, it would 
seem that the whole group belongs to the 
Muckleshoot division. Add to these the 
Smulkamish on the upper White River, "asso- 
ciated with the Skopamish."25 


. "~The Duwamish (Duxuduwa’ be ) 
Lived about the present site of Seattle, 
their territory extending from the Muckle-~ 
shoot lands in the south to the Suquamish 
territory on the north" (Haeberlin and Gun- 
ther). Gunther's map, as we noted, includes 
Lake Sammamish, the presumable locale of the 
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‘bands, occupying Elliott Bay, Bainbridge Is- 


Hood Canal and Admiralty Inlet." 
he writes of the Duwamish: "Their proper 


Washington; Lake Dwamish of early days] emp- 


valley, and Elliott Bay, and of the Latter 


to the west. 
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Samamish, within Duwamish territory. 


Gibbs writes of "the division of which 
the Dwamish and Siikwamish are the principal 


land, and a portion of the peninsula between 
Elsewhere 


seat is the outlet of a large lake { Lake 


tying into the D'Wamish river, and not on 
the main branch [of that river] ."26 


The Duwamish and Samamish are listed 
separately by Curtis, who defines the coun- 
try of the former (Tawabsh) as the southern 
end of Lake Washington, the Duwamish River 


(Sabébsh) as the shores of Lake Sammamish 
and the eastern shore of Lake Washington.?27 


Suquamish. The data on the Suquamish 
are quite confused and their territory can 


be stated only by eliminating the lands of 


the Duwamish and Snohomish. It would appear 
that the Suquamish were (1) simultaneously 
on both sides of Puget Sound, or (2) occu- 


pied the two sides at different historic 
periods, or (3) represent groups of identi- 


cal name on each side. It seems simplest to 
follow the first alternative. 


Subtracting the Seattle area as Duwa~- 


mish from Gibbs' description of joint Duwa- 
mish-Suquamish territory, we have for the 


latter Bainbridge Island and the peninsula 
We can ad@ to this Paige's 
statement {1857) that the Suquamish “claim 
all the land lying on the west side of the 
sound, between Apple Tree cove [at Kingston] 
on the north, and Gig harbor on the south, "2 


Curtis’ description omits Suquamish oc- 
cupation of the sast side of the sound, as8- 
signing the territory in question to the 


Snohomish, and for the west side notes three 
groups within the span designated b Paige 
as Suquamish: "Swikwdbsh tseauamiety < 

called Sug4bsh, Bainbridge island 
mainland from Colby [east of Port Orchard] 


also 
and the 


to Foulweather bluff [ the southern point of 


the entrance to Hood Canal]; S*héktabsh 


(Shaktabsh), Dyes inlet and Sinclairs inlet 


{ respectively north and south of Port Or- 
chard]; Sqabébsh (Shomamish) , Vashon 


island 
and the opposite mainland from Gig harbor to 
Colby."29 Since the whole of Vashon Island 
is assigned to the Nisqually by Haeberlin 
and Gunther, I em compromising by assuming 
that Curtis means the western side for the 
Sqabdébsh. 
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Suquamish occupation of the east side 
of the sound appears only in the statement 
of Haeberlin and Gunther: "The Suquamish 
(Suk!wa’bc), according to one informant, 
lived south of Everett, about Mukilteo and 
on the islands opposite; another claims that 
they lived only on the islands, west of Se- 
attle and not around Mukilteo,"30 I have 
modified Gunther's map in the direction of 
Mukilteo to suit the description. Their ter- 
ritory is made to take in part of Whidby Is- 
land in a statement: "They occupy the coun- 
try about Port Orchard and neighborhood, and 
the west side of Whitby's Island."3l 


Snohomish. While Gibbs, and Fells in 
palpable imitation, include Snuqualmi and 
Skykomish, together with some less well- 
known groups, with the Snohomish, there is 
good reason for separating at least these 
three. Gibbs writes: "The Snohomish, with 
whom are included the Snokwalmii, Skiwhamish 
{Skykomish], Sk*tah-le-jum, Kwehtl-ma-mish, 
and Stolutswhamish [Stillaquamish], living 
on the Snohomish and Stolutswhamish Rivers, 
The Snohomish tribe itself occupies only the 
country at its mouth and the lower end 
{"south end") of Whidbey Island; the upper 
part of the river belonging to the Snokwal- 
mu, etc....It is observable that though the 
connection between them is most intimate, 
the Snohomish assimilate in dialect to the 
next tribe, the Skagit, while the Snokwalmi 
speak the Niskwalli in its purity." Else- 
where Gibbs writes that the Snuqualmi are 
quite separate, 32 


"The Snohomish lived in four principal 
villages. H&bd’lb on the shores of the 
Sound, four miles south of Tulalip; Tc*iL!- 
&’qs, the largest village, at Priest Point 
Lat Marysville]; nEgué’sx on the southern 
point of Whidby Island; and TcEtc?#qs at San- 
ay Point fon Whidby Island], opposite Tule- 
lip. The Snohomish claim that H&b6’1b is 
their original home....For hunting and fish- 
ing they roamed through the territory to the 
east of these villages."33 Harley also 
writes: "They live on the Sinahemish river 
(falling into Possession Sound} and the 
southern extremity of Whitby's Island,"34 


Their territory as defined by Curtis 
was "the valley of Snohomish river, the main- 
land coast between a point a little north of 
Edmonds, Washington, and the northern line 
of Tulalip reservation, and the south half 


of Camano island and of Whidbey island, ex- 
tending up the west coast of the latter as 
far as Mutiny bay."35 On the mainland this 
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overlaps with the territory of the Suquamish 
as defined by Haeberlin and Gunther. Curtis 
relegates the Suquamish wholly to the is- 
lands and western shore of the sound. 


"The Du-gwads-habsh, who lived on the 
southern part of Whidbey's Island," are 
nemed by Eells as a band coérdinate with 
"the Snohomish proper, whose home was near 
the mouth of the river of that name."3¢ Cur- 
tis gives as a winter village "Digwddsh, on 
the sandspit at the southern end of Whidbey 
island extending into Cultus bay." 


An unidentifiable group of Gibbs' men- 
tioned above, Kwehtl-ma-mish, appears in 
Mallet's roster of "subordinate" tribes of 
the Snohomish in the form Nugh-kwetle-babish3’ 


On the map, I have separated Stillaqua- 
mish from Snohomish as Curtis does. 


St4LLequamish (Stolaqébsh). "Below the 
Sinahomish Lon the sound] come the Stoluch- 
quamish, (river people) or, as their name is 
usually corrupted, Steilaquamish, whose 
country is on a stream bearing their name 
(now Stillaguamish River]; and still north 
of them the Kikialtis [a Skagit band],"38 


Snuquaimi., "The Snoqualmie (sddkwa’1- 
bixyu) lived on the Sasqualinis River from 
North Bend to the junction of the Skykomish 
and the Snoqualmie rivers, In summer they 
went to Snoqualmie Prairie to gather roots 
and berries and roamed through the Cascade 
Mountains hunting" (Haeberlin and Gunther) .39 
Harley has merely: "They occupy the country, 
along the Snoqualimich river and [read 
“which is"] the south branch of the Sinahe- 
mish."40 Curtis places "their two villages," 
one at the mouth of Tolt River, the other 
about a mile below Snoqualmie Falls.4 


Skykomish (Skihwhamish). "fhe Skyko- 
mish (Ski7xobc), called squqd’mc by the Sno- 
homish, lived along the Skykomish and Foss 
Rivers, A band of Skykomish called Stk!ta’+ 
ledjEbe used to live on Sultan Creek....All 
the Skykomish wandered through the Cascade 
Mountains on hunting expeditions" (Haeberlin 
and Gunther) 6? Harley gives: "The Skeyseha- 
mish occupy the country along the Skeyseha- 
mish river and [read "which is"] the north 
branch of the Sinahemish."40 The Stk!ta’led- 
jEbc of Sultan Creek are Gibbs' Sk’tah-le- 
jum and more clearly Mallet's Stak-ta-le- 
jabsh. They are almost certainly Starling's 
"Skuck-stan-a- jumps [on] Skuck-stan-a-jumps 
river, a branch of Skea-wa-mish { Skykomish] 
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river."42 
Skagit. This is properly the name of 


the people at the mouth of the Skagit River, 
but has been used for a group of bands, both 
those on the islands opposite and on the 
wide drainage area of the river and its tri- 
butarles. 


Gibbs in 1856 wrote collectively of 
"The Skagits, including the Kikiallu, N&k- 
watsamish, Tow-ah-ha, Smali-hu, Sakumehu, 
Miskaiwhu, Miseekwigweelis, Swinamish, oce 
cupying the remaining country between the 
Snohomish and Bellingham Bay, with the nor- 
thern part of Whidbey Island and Perry [Fi- 
dalgo] Island. With them a different dia- 
lect prevails, though not so distinct but 
what they can be understood by those already 
mentioned," that is, the peoples south of 
them on Puget Sound. Curtis also states 
that Skagit is a collective term for 4 num- 
ber of bands and defines their joint terri- 
tory as "the lowlands of the Skagit delta 
with the adjacent mainland coast, the north- 
ern half of Camano island, the upper eastern 


coast of Whidbey island, and the eastern 
‘portion of Swinomish island."44 This obvi- 


ously includes the Swinomish group of tribes 
described below. Eells' data, which this 
time were gathered independently of Gibbs, 
is of five bands of Skagit, one of which is 
the Swinomish!,45 


__ . Gibbs! prior statement (1854), however, 
sets off the Skagit proper from those upriv- 
er and also those we will here call the 
Swinomish group. He writes of "the Skagits, 
who live on the main around the mouth of 
the Skagit river, and own the central parts 
of Whidby's island, their principal ground 
being the neighborhood of Penn's cove... and 
there are other bands upon the headwaters of 
their river." The Swinomish group is then 
described separately (for which see below) 46 


Omitting the Swinomish, it is possible 
to assemble the following on the Skagit 
bands: 


(1) Skagit proper, about the mouth of 
Skagit River and central Whidby Island. 
This is presumably Eells' "Do-kwa-tcabsh who 
lived on the river at the mouth” and Mall- 
et's Do-qua~chabsh .47 


(2) Kikiallu (Kikiallis), located on 
"Kik-i-allis river, {and] L. [lower ?] Whid- 
by's island" (Gibbs), or at se "mouth of 


Kickuallis river and vicinity.™“45 The Kiki- 
allis "River" is one of the mouths of the 

Skagit 49 possibly not the most northwester- 
ly, the Squonamish, sinte that may have been 
opener by the Skwonamish, as mentioned be- 
ow. 


(3) Sba-li-hu, "who resided further up 
{than the Do-kwa-tcabsh] on what might be 
called the middle of the river" (Eells). 
This or the following must be Gibbs' Smali-~ 
hu. 


(4) Sba-le-hu, "whose country was on 
the northern branch [Baker River] which 
flows from Mt. Baker" (Eells). The names 
suggest a fictitious differentiation between 
this and the last. One of these, or both, 
is Mallet's Sba-lush. 


(5) Sak-wi-be-hu, "who lived on the 
southern branch of the river,” i.e., on Sauk 
River (Eells). This is Gibbs' Sakumehu, 
since he identified the present Sauk River 
by this name, writing of an Indian canoe 
portage from the north fork of the Stoluck- 
wamish (Stillaguamish) to "the Sah-kee-me-hu 
branch of the Skagit."50 It must also be 
Mallet's Sac-me-ugh and Starling's Sock-a- 
muke at the "headwaters of Skagit river." 


Haeberlin and Gunther write only: "The 
Skagit lived in two groups, one at Niccolum 
Point (tcedba’a’1lcEd), and fhe other further 
away from Tulalip at Ba”’asats."5! The former 
may be Mallet's Cho-ba-abish and is certain- 
ly Curtis' Chubdalshid, a village near 
Coupeville on Whidby Island. 


This leaves several bands mentioned by 
Gibbs unlocated: Tow-ah-hea (Mallet's Dugh- 
wa-ha), Nikwatsamish, Miskaiwhu, and Miseek- 
wigweelis (Mallet's Bes-he-kwe-guelts) .52 


Swinomish and others. Although Gibbs 
(1856) includes Swinamish and Skwonamish un-~ 
der the designation Skagit, in his earlier 
account he separates them. "Below the Ska- 
gits again, occupying land on the main upon 
the northern end of Whidby's island, Perry's 
(Fidalgo] island, and the Canoe passage 
{Swinomish Slough ?],: are three more tribes, 
the Squinamish [Swinomish], Swodamish, and 
Sineahmish,."53 While Eells also classified 
the Swinomish as a Skagit band, it seems 
preferable to follow this statement of Gibbs. 
Solely for convenience, I am mapping all 
three under the name Swinomish. 


42. Starling, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs...for the Year 1652, 170. 
43. Harley (in Schoolcraft, Information, V, 701) and Starling.(loc. cit.) give this mich for Skagit 
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The Swinomish "lived on the salt water 
not far from the mouth of the Skagit river, 
and on Fidalgo and the northern part of 
Whidbey's Island, opposite."% 


The Swodamish seem to be the same 88 
Gibbs' Skagit band Skwonamish. Mallet men- 
tions Squa-dabsh as a subordinate tribe of 
the Skagit but he also gives Swe-debish as a 
synonym for Swinemish. This group may heve 
been on the north side of the mouth of Ska- 
git River, since a map of 1891 gives Squona- 
mish Mouth as the name of the most northwes-~ 
terly of the outlets in the Skagit delta, 
Starling gives "Squa-na-mish, vicinity of 
Kickuallis river:" the Kikiallis River was 
one of the mouths of Skagit River (possibly, 
but not probably, the same as Squonamish). 

é 


The only identification for Sinaahmish 
I can find is in Gibbst enumeration of the 
rivers in this vicinity. After mentioning 
the Skagit River, he writes: "Beyond this 
[to the north] are the Sina-ah-mish, oppo- 
site Perry's (Fidalgo] island, and the Sa- 
mish, nearly opposite Hornet's harbor { Gue- 
‘mes Channel]."55 This would mean that the 
Sinaahmish River, presumably the locale of 
this tribe, was either Olympia Slough (which 
empties into Padilla Bay opposite Anacortes) 
or less probably the’ streamlet at La Conner, 


Lummi. Gibbs (1856) lists together 
"The Samish, Lummi, Nuksahk, living around 
Bellingham Bay and the Lummi River. The two 
former are salt water,, the last exclusively 
river Indians....Collectively, these might 
be called the Nih-lum-mi." This is paral-~ 
leled by Mallet's group "Nugh-lemmy (Lummi)" 
having as "subordinate tribes," the Nugh- 
sahk {Nooksak) Sabsh (Samish}, No-ah-ha, 
and Swa-lash (Swallah).% It would seem that 
Sterling's Ne-~u-lub-vig (or Ne-u-tub-vig) is 
the same as Niklummi, since he describes 
their territory as "Extreme north end of 
Whitney's (Whidby] island, and country  be- 
tween Skagit river and Bellingham's bay," 
(This would include the land of the Swino- 
mish triad described above.) In the country 
north of this group he places the Noot~hun- 
mic (or Noot-hum), the unidentifiable Mie~ 
mis-souks (or Misonks), and the Cow-e-na- 
chin (or Cowe-wa-chin: Cowichan), adding 
"But little known of these tribes."57 It 
Would look as though he gave Noklummi twice: 
as' Ne~u-lub-yig and as Noot-hum-mic (read 
«Noot~lum-mie" ?}, Eells groups as Lummi 
three bands: the Lummi proper, Swallah, and 


54. Eells, Indians of Puget Sound, 8. 


56. Mallet, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


aa 


Buk-sak (Nooksak) .58 


But Lummi proper, Nooksak, and Samish, 
-at least, spoke quite different tongues, 
Gibbs himself continues: "The languages of 
the Lummi, at the mouth of the river and of 
the Niksahk, a few miles higher up, differ 
so much as to be almost unintelligible to 
one another, The latter seems to approach 
more nearly that of Frazer River."59 In 
fact, he separates the threes in his earlier 
account and notes of the Samish, Swinomish, 
Swodamish, and Sinaahmish: "With these...the 
Nisqually nation [ dialect group] terminates, 
the next tribe to the north [ Lummi] speaking 
a dialect of the Clallams, -It is probable 
that that of the Samish is a by-word between 
the two." Elsewhere he writes that Samish 
and Skagit approach Nisqually speech, ©? 
Eells has it that Samish and Lummi speak the 
same language, but are distinct tribes, 
Boas classifies Lummi speech with Klallam 


And Lkungen-Songish (as does Gibbs), while 


Nooksak appears as an independent dialeot,« 
It seems reasonably certain that the Samish 
language affiliates with Skagit~Snohamish- 
Nisqually rather than with Lummi-Kiallan- 
Lkungen, At any rate, these three tribes 
seem to have separate identities. 


The Lummi proper lived about the mouth 
of the Nooksack River, for only a few miles 
upstream (to Ferndale}, on the shores of 
Lummi and Bellingham Bays, and Lummi Island, 
Fitzhugh writes that they "are divided into 
three bands—~a band for each mouth of the 
Lummi [Nooksack] River."62 Gibbs notes a 
winter village named Tomwhiksen on Hale Pas- 
sage (the channel between Lummi Island and 
the peninsula), Curtis notes the same, oth- 
ers.from the mouth of Nooksack River to Lum- 
mi Island, and one on Orcas Island at West 
Sound .63 


A map of Lummi territory was published 
by Stern after the foregoing was written, 63° 
He assigns them a generous section of the 
sound: on the mainland from above Bellinghan 
to the international boundary (and beyond?) ; , 
an indefinite extent inland on the Nooksack 
River; the whole of Lummi, Orcas, Shaw, and 
Waldron Islands; the northwestern side of 
Lopez Island and the eastern shore of San 
Juan Island; and the tip of Point Roberts on 
the peninsula south of the Fraser mouth, ? 
Several villages are indicated in the gener-~ 
al region of the mouth of Nooksack River; 
one on Orcas Island at West Sound; and one 


5S. Gibbs, op. oit., 471, 


for the ¥ 877, 198. Mallet's No-ah-ha may 


be a portion of one of the Skagit subgroups (Gibbs Tow~eh-ha, Mallet's Dugh-wa-ha). 


57. Starling, in Report, Commissioner of Indien affairs...for the Year 1852, 170-71, 
58. Eells, Indians of Puget Sound, 6. 59. 


Gibbs, Tribes of Weatem Washi ton, 180, 


60. Gibbs, in Stevens, Report of Explorations, 433; Gibbs, Alphabetical Vocabularies of Clallam and 


Lummi, vi. 
61. Boas, Coiled Basketry, map, 


62. Fitzhugh, in Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs,..for the Year 1857, 327. 
63. Gibbs, Alphabetical Vocabularies of Clallam and Lummi, 37-39; Curtis, North American Indien, IX, 24 
SO, 174 (on a tradition of Lummi movement from the San Juen Islands, see p. 28). 
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{named Semiamoo) on the peninsula opposite 
Blaine. Fishing sites are as far flung as 
Point Roberts and Lopez Island, : 

Stern's testimony would include as Lun- 
mi, territory which for the purposes of the 
present paper I prefer to see set forth sep— 
arately ag that of the Lummi proper, Nook- 
sack, and Swallah. It is noteworthy that 
Stern's wide Lummi territory does not in-~ 
clude the Samish. Since Stern nowhere dis- 
cusses tribal composition or territory, the 
divergences of his views and those of ear- 
lier writers must go unresolved. 


Swallah, It, may not be proper to sepa- 
rate the Swallah from the Lummi proper. 
Bells however gives it as a coérdinate divi- 
sion: "the Swallah who lived on Orcas, [and] 
San Juan (Islands}."¢ This is clearly Mal~ 
let's Swa-lash. 


Several villages: of "Lummi" are named 
by Gibbs, which by their location fall here: 
Hyt-t&t-ch’1, on the southeastern end of Or- 
cas Island; Le-mgl-tcha and Sta-shum, both 
on Waldron Island. He also mentions a band 
of "Lummi," the Kla-lé-ka-mish, on the ‘east 
side of San Juan Island, noted in 1865 as 
extinct. 6 


Samish. The Samish were located "on 
the small river of that name and the south- 
ern part of Bellingham bay" (Gibbs). This 
must be Mallet's Sabsh. Curtis writes of 
the Samish "inhabiting Guemes island and, 
more recently, the shores of Samish bay, and 
resorting occasionally to the lower end of 
Lummi island." Two bands are named by Eells: 
"the Samish, who lived at the mouth of the 
river, and the Bis-tla-tlous, who lived 
the river."+ Two villages of the Samish 
have been noted: As-é-akyn, located "behing 
the island," and Nikh-whai-i-makhl, on the 
west side of Guemes Island.®> 


up 


‘ Nooksék. “Above the Lummi, on the main 
{*south"] fork of the [Nooksack river which’ 
is said to rise in and carry off the water 
from Mount Baker, is still another consider- 
able tribe called the Nookséhk. They seem 
to be allied with the Lummi and the Skagit, 
and; according to Indian account, they speak 
a mixed language."65 Eells mentions simply 
‘the Buk-sak, who lived up the Nook=sack 
river." ‘coleman writés: "These Nootsaks are 
a distinct”tribe from the Lummis, and differ 
considerably in language, manners, and modes 
of life. They occupy the territory from the 
base of Mount Baker down to within five 
miles of the mouth of the Lummi,"6¢ 


According to Fitzhugh there were three 
bands of Nooksak. He locates two of them as 
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follows: "fhe middle band...are situated at 
Upper Prairie, and the lower band at the 
large prairie about six miles by land from 
Whatcom [now within the limits of Belling- 
ham], or twenty-five by the river."67 To ha- 
zard a guess, the Upper Prairie may have 
been near Wickersham and Prairie, southeast 
of Lake Whatcom; that occupied by the lower 
band northeast of the lake. 


Two other groups are listed by Fitzhugh 
separately from Neuk-sack, Samish, and Lume 
mi: "the Neuk-wers and Sia-man-nas, who live 
in the back country on the lakes and streams 
adjacent.” More fully: "In our immediate 
vicinity [Bellingham Bay], directly interior, 
we have two tribes called the Neuk-wers and 
Sia-man-nas; these we call Stick Indians. 
They live on the lakes back—Whatcom and 
Sia-man-na lekes— and their tributaries. 
They have very little intercourse with 
Salt-chuck [Sound] Indians." (Sia-man-na 
may be Samish Lake: I can find no other be 
side Lake Whatcom mapped in this region.) 
This puts these two groups squarely in. 
middle and upper Nooksak territory. Were 4t 
not that Fitzhugh lists the Nooksak separ-— 
ately, it would seem reasonable to identify 
them with his two upper bands. This inter- 
pretation would be possible if he was reser- 
ving the name Neuk-sack for the third band, 
As a matter of fact, these two may not be 
bands at all, since the latter word at least 


the 


is a generic term for hunters, widely ap- 
plied to various inland peoples. & 
Semiahmoo. This group straddled the 


international boundary. "The Shimiahmoo in- 
habit the coast toward Frazier's river; 
nothing seems to be known of them whatever. 
They are probably the most northern tribe on 
the American side of the line, the Kowail- 
chew ( Cowichan] lying principally, if not 
altogether, in British territory." In 
populational estimate Gibbs' entry reads: 
"Sicim-i-ah-moo;: Between Lummi Point (Sandy 
Point ?] and Fraser's river."69 Elsewhere he 
states: "The Simiahmoo (Si-mi-d&-mu), a small 
remant, living on the bay of that name, 
north of them {the Lummi], belong likewise 
to this group [the Lummi-Klallam-Songish 
dialect group}." He mentions "Pi-kalps, the 
Indian village of Camp Simiamoo,"70 which 
may have been on the peninsula opposite 
Blaine. Fitzhugh wrote of "a small tribe 
that belongs on this side of the boundary 
line, called the Sem-mi-an-mas....They have 
a@ large prairie country back of the coast 
but prefer to live on a bay [Semiamoo Bayi, 
whence they derive their name, and where the 
old homes of their parents now stand. They 
dare not make that their general stopping 
place, but go there to get their shell-fish 
and fish and vegetables."” 


his 
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Thompson. The extension of the Thomp- 
son Indians into Washington seems to have 
been largely west of the Cascade divide. 
Teit notes that the Lower Thompson (Ut&mq- 
tamux), whose villages were on the Fraser 
River from Lytton to Spuzzum, hunted south- 


ward to the headwaters of Nooksack and Ska- 
git Rivers.” It is probable that all the 
high country eastward of Mount Baker was 
common hunting territory of Nooksak, interi- 
or Skagit, Northern Okanagon, Methow, and 
Chelan. 
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